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DR. WILKINS AND THE ROYAL SOCIETY! 


HE recent republication of that excellent monograph 

y the late Martha Ornstein, The réle of scientific soci- 

eties in the seventeenth century,’ is indicative of increased 
interest in the history of science and especially in its progress 
in England during a century notable not only for its men of 
genius—Gilbert, Harvey, Boyle, and Newton—but also for its 
many “amateurs”? of science among educated men. In that 
time of political and theological faction continuing through the 
civil war and the Commonwealth into the Restoration period, 
men of varied interests were finding both relief and recreation 
in the new experimental science. Fascinated by it for its own 
sake and by the vistas it opened before them, some of these en- 
thusiasts came together in the development of their common 
interest. As a result the Royal Society, chartered by Charles II 
in 1662, became the magnet drawing to itself “men of disagree- 
ing parties and ways of life.” There “the Soldier, the Trades- 
man, the Merchant, the Scholar, the Gentleman, the Courtier, 
the Divine, the Presbyterian, the Papist, the Independent, and 
those of Orthodox Judgment, have laid aside their names of 


1 The material for this article was collected while the writer was serving as a Fellow 
on the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 
2 Chicago, 1928. 8 Ornstein, op. cit., p. 55. 
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distinction, and calmly conspir’d in a mutual agreement of 
labor and desires.’”* 

Early accounts named Dr. John Wilkins among the foremost 
leaders of the group—as chairman of the meeting at which the 
Royal Society was projected, as one of its presidents during the 
months before it was chartered, as one of the two secretaries 
named in that charter, and as member of the council until his 
death. He was often spoken of by Pepys and Evelyn as a be- 
loved leader among his fellow members; but few readers today 
know his name or are aware of his influence upon the inception 
and early development of co-operative experimentation through 
the Royal Society. It is the purpose of this study to present the 
evidence for this leadership and also to show the influence of the 
Society upon his own literary and scientific activity. At the 
same time such a study provides further details of the réle 
played by an “‘amateur” in the advancement of science in the 
seventeenth century, and emphasizes once more some of the 
limitations of knowledge, method, and instruments that handi- 
capped the man of science hardly three hundred years ago. 

The chief material on this subject is to be found in the records 
of the Royal Society itself, consisting of detailed reports of the 
weekly meetings and the few reports still extant of some of the 
committees on which Wilkins served. In addition to these and 
to his own books, a number of scattered letters, entries in di- 
aries, and biographical references by his contemporaries help to 
fill in some of the detail. The cumulative effect of this evidence 
seems to substantiate Wallis’ statement made in 1678 that from 
1645 on through all the changes in connection with the scientific 
society Dr. Wilkins and Dr. Goddard “continued those Meet- 
ings (and had a great influence upon them) from the first Origi- 
nal till the days of their death.’’* So also Robert Hooke wrote 
of Wilkins: ““There is scarce any one Invention, which this Na- 
tion has produc’d in our Age, but it has some way or other been 

*T. Sprat, History of the Royal Society (London, 1667), pp. 55-56, 427. 

5 The writer wishes to express her appreciation of the suggestions on this subject 


given her most generously by Dr. Charles Singer. Also her thanks are due to those in 
charge of the Library of the Royal Society for their co-operation. 


6 J. Wallis, A defence of the Royal Society (London, 1678), p. 8. 
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set forward by his assistance . . . . wherever he had lived, there 
had been the chief Seat of generous Knowledge and true Philoso- 
phy.’” 

As background for this discussion, the main events of Wil- 
kins’ career must be summarized. Born in 1614 of Puritan ante- 
cedents and training, after graduation from Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, he was during twelve years a private chaplain first to 
Lord Saye and Sele, then to George, Lord Berkeley, and finally 
to the Prince Elector Palatine while he was in England. In 
1648 he was made warden of Wadham College, Oxford, by the 
Parliamentary Visitors, and resigned in 1659 to become master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, whence he was ejected following 
the Restoration. His major ecclesiastical appointments there- 
after were dean of Ripon (1660872), vicar of St. Lawrence 
Jewry in the city of London (1663-68), and bishop of Chester 
(1668-72) until his death. His marriage in 1656 with Cromwell’s 
youngest sister brought him added social and political promi- 
nence. 

Throughout a career crowded with varied activities, from his 
university days to his death, Wilkins’ scientific work was his 
great recreation and indeed perhaps his dearest interest. He 
and his friend Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury, were pre-eminent 
among the Anglican divines who gave reason, according to 
Sprat, for the Church of England to be entitled “Mother of 
this sort of Knowledge.’® For these divines, after a long ap- 
prenticeship in scholastic and theological learning, found in the 
service of the Anglican Church of those days, not only financial 
support and a certain amount of leisure, but also a comfortable 
indifference to their scientific concerns. The Church of that 
period was far more likely to be perturbed about the political 
conformity or the papistical complexions of its ministers than 
it was about the scientific pursuits’® of their leisure hours. On 
the other hand, the lack of such comfortable security due to the 

7R. Hooke, Micrographia (London, 1665), preface. 

8 Fasti Riponienses, Surtees Society (7 vols.; London, 1882-1908), II, 264-65. 

9 Sprat, op. cit., p. 372. 


10 Anon., A letter to Mr. Henry Stubs concerning his censure upon certain passages 
contained in the history of the Royal Society (London, 1670), p. 3. 
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laws enforced against them, especially after 1662, may also ex- 
plain why nonconformist ministers were not equally conspicuous 
with Anglican divines in the ranks of the Royal Society. 

Before Wilkins was thirty years old, his books on scientific 
subjects, though published anonymously, had brought him into 
prominence not only for his skill in mathematical philosophy 
but for the daring novelty of his suggestions and the brilliance 
of his imagination. When hardly twenty-four years old he pub- 
lished the Discourse on the discovery of a world in the moone, or a 
discourse tending to prove that (’tis probable) there may be another 
habitable world in that planet (1638), and reissued it in 1640 with 
an additional proposition, the fourteenth, on the possibility of a 
flight to the moon. To it he also had added a second discourse, 
Concerning a new planet, tending to prove, that ("tis probable) our 
earth is one of the planets, in which he answered the arguments 
brought by the Roman Catholic authorities against the Coperni- 
can theory of the universe. Both of these discourses, besides 
showing that Wilkins had accepted the new astronomy," re- 
flected a surprisingly wide knowledge both of the history of 
astronomy and of the writings of his immediate predecessors 
from Gilbert and Bacon to Galileo and Kepler. Not only were 
they well known in England” but they were also translated into 
French," and helped to give wide currency to the doctrine of a 
plurality of worlds (with its corollary of conjectural inhabitants 
of the moon) and to the advances over the past that posterity 
would certainly achieve, not least important of which would be 
the “flying chariots” for the voyage to the moon. 

The next year (1641) appeared the Mercury or the secret and 
swift messenger, a study of ciphers, codes, and other forms of 
secrets and swift means of communication, inspired by the 

1 See especially On the earth as a planet, preface and p. 152. Except where otherwise 
noted, page references to Wilkins’ scientific works are to the collected edition, Mathe- 
matical and philosophical works (London, 1708). 

2 A fourth edition “corrected and amended” appeared in 1684. The Collected works 
(1707/8) was the fifth. 

18 Sr. de la Montagne, Le monde dans la lune (Rouen, 1656). This is a translation of 
the edition of 1640 with slight modifications. Flammarion noted also a French trans- 


lation printed in London in 1640 (Les mondes imaginaires et les mondes réels (Paris, 
1865], p. 339, n. 1). 
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mysterious hints of Bishop Francis Godwin in his Nuntius 
inanimatus' (1629). In its brief thirteenth chapter on the bene- 
fit and the possibility of a “‘universal character that may be 
legible to all nations and languages,”’ Wilkins forecast his Essay 
to be published by the Society many years later. 

Mathematical magick in subject matter and in composition 
also belonged in the main to its author’s university days." It 
is, therefore, possible that it, too, was known even in manu- 
script some years before its publication in 1648. This little 
handbook on mechanics, one of the first on the subject in Eng- 
lish, so Wilkins claimed, brings to mind Wilkins’ father, the 
goldsmith of Oxford who was “‘a very ingeniose man, and had a 
very mechanicall head.” Aubrey added: “He was much for 
trying experiments and his head ran much upon the perpetual 
motion.”!* In characteristic fashion by quotation from the 
“ancients,” Wilkins, after referring to the neglect of this im- 
portant subject and naming the writers on it (most of whose 
books he had perused), then explained the principles of the 
balance, the lever, the wheel, the pulley, the wedge, and the 
screw and described their practical uses. Among the “‘automata” 
that he discussed in the second part were “talking images,” an 
“ark for submarine navigation,” a “chariot with sails to catch 
the wind,” and “flying chariots.” He also discussed various at- 
tempts to achieve perpetual motion. 


14 See “To the Reader” in Mercury. The anonymous Nuntius inanimatus, published 
“in Utopia,” 1629, was reprinted with an English translation by Thomas Smith under 
the title, Nuncius inanimatus, the mysterious messenger, unlocking the secrets of men’s 
hearts, by F. G., B. of H., 1657. In this tiny pamphlet (13 pages in the Latin reprint), 
Bishop Godwin (1562-1633), after reviewing various ways of secret and swift communi- 
cation, asserted the possibility of conveying a message by lawful means to a friend in a 
known place “‘without any Messenger going between each, or any living creature, 
though he be a hundred, nay perchance a thousand miles off, and that in a short space 
of time, perchance an hour, or it may be somewhat less”’ (p. 15). A note (in the “Ad- 
vertisements” to p. 272), in George Hakewill’s Apologie or declaration of the power and 
providence of God in the government of the world .... 2d ed. (Oxford, 1630), made refer- 
ence to this important secret with the hope “that it might not die and be buried with 
the author thereof.” Apparently the bishop did let it die with him. 


16 Mathematical magick (London, 1648), Dedication. 


16 J. Aubrey, Brief lives, chiefly of contemporaries set down between 1669 and 1696, 
edited by A. Clark (2 vols.; Oxford, 1898), IT, 299. 
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Already conspicuous as a writer by 1645, Wilkins’ position as 
chaplain to the Prince Elector Palatine, then high in the favor 
of the parliamentary party, gave him a social importance which 
was strengthened by his genial disposition, his lovable nature, 
and his “‘gentlemanlike behavior.”” Throughout his life, wheth- 
er in London, Oxford, or Cambridge, he attracted about him 
some of the finest minds of the age; and largely from these and 
similar associations there developed the meetings of what later 
became the great scientific society. 

It is, of course, well known that the roots of the Royal Society 
run back at least to 1645 when Wilkins and eight or ten others 
were meeting weekly in London to try experiments, and that 
some of the London group moving to Oxford in 1648 and 1649 
carried on similar meetings there. Coming together again with 
additional members in London at Gresham College toward the 
end of the Commonwealth period, they finally secured their 
charter in 1662. Contemporary accounts of these origins are 
divided between those that begin with the London meetings in 
1645, and those that begin with the Oxford gatherings after 
1649 under Wilkins’ guidance, though all alike name Wilkins 
among the leaders. As evidence both of Wilkins’ relation to the 
movement and of his connection with the accounts themselves, 
a brief consideration of them must be made. 

Sprat’s History of the Royal Society (1667) was both the first 
formal version and the one receiving the Society’s imprimatur 
as an answer to the critics of the “new philosophy.” It defi- 
nitely gave Dr. Wilkins’ lodgings at Wadham College, Oxford, 
in 1649, then the resort “for Vertuous and Learned men,” as 
the place where “the first meetings were made, which laid the 
foundation of all this that follow’d.’* Support for this version 
came both from Aubrey, and from Oldenburg who was secretary 
with Wilkins in the Society.!® On the other hand, Anthony a 


17 Ibid., I1, 299-300; W. Pope, Life of . . . . Seth, Lord Bishop of Salisbury (London, 
1697), p. 27. 

18 Sprat, op. cit., p. 53. 

19 Aubrey, op. cit., II, 288, 301; Philosophical transactions (London, 1670), Vol. IV, 
“Dedication to Seth Ward.” 
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Wood, the Oxford antiquarian, specifically stated* that Sprat’s 
account was false and that “certain learned persons began them 
at London in 1645” not “as a foundation for a Society but mere- 
ly for diversion sake in an innocent and virtuous manner.” He 
added that when some of the group moved to Oxford, they con- 
tinued their “philosophical inquiries” first at William Petty’s 
lodgings, then at the warden’s lodgings in Wadham where Boyle 
and a number of others joined them. Furthermore Wood’s ac- 
count was substantiated, not only by references to “our invisible 
college” in Boyle’s letters written October 22, 1646, and Febru- 
ary 20, 1646/7,” but by the detailed account given by Dr. John 
Wallis (himself one of that first group) in his Defence of the 
Royal Society (1678) and reiterated with a few modifications in 
1696 in a letter written when he was eighty years old. According 
to Wallis, while the meetings at Oxford in Wilkins’ lodgings 
might have been “somewhat conducing to” the Royal Society, 
he claimed “(without disparagement to Bishop Wilkins)” that 
“the first Ground and Foundation” of the Society was laid in 
London about 1645 “‘(if not sooner).”” He credited their origin 
to the suggestion of a German, Theodore Haak, then resident 
in London, and after describing their varying fortunes con- 
cluded: “All this while, Dr. Wilkins and Dr. Goddard, through 
all these changes, continued those Meetings (and had a great in- 
fluence on them) from the first Original, till the days of their 
death; and some others of us, to this day.” 

As neither Wood nor Sprat was an eyewitness and as Boyle’s 
letters support Wallis’ account, the question resolves itself into 
whether or not Dr. Wallis and Dr. Wilkins could both be right. 
For it has not hitherto been noted that Sprat’s official History 


2 A. Wood, History and antiquities of Oxford, edited by J. Gutch (2 vols.; Oxford, 
1786), II, Part II, 632, 633. Though written in English, this book was first published in 
a Latin version (1674). Wood later amended and enlarged the English manuscript into 
the version first published in 1786. This reference is not in the Latin edition. 

21 R. Boyle, Works, edited by T. Birch (5 vols.; London, 1744), I, 20. 

2 Wallis, op. cit., pp. 7-8; “Dr. Wallis’s account of some passages of his own life,” 
January 29, 1696/7, in T. Hearne, Works (4 vols.; London, 1810), III, exl, clxi-elxiv. 
The two accounts are reprinted in combined form in the Record of the Royal Society 
(3d ed.; London, 1912), pp. 4-5. 
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almost certainly represented Wilkins’ point of view. Sprat him- 
self stated that, while his was the hand that wrote, “the sub- 
stance and direction came from one of them”’ [the two secre- 
taries].27 These were Wilkins and Oldenburg. The minutes of 
the council show*‘ that Wilkins was the one who was asked, 
sometimes alone, at other times with the president or with a 
committee, to advise with Sprat about the “particulars” to be 
included in the History. Oldenburg wrote Boyle, that Wilkins, 
together with Lord Brouncker, Moray, Evelyn, and others, had 
read the book before it was printed; and Wilkins was the one 
who presented the published work to the Society.” It is true 
that both Wilkins and Wallis were accused, the one by Wood,?’ 
the other by Aubrey,” of being willing to use other men’s ideas 
as their own; but in this case at any rate many men were then 
living and working with these men who like themselves were 
participants in these events and knew what had happened. 

How then could Wilkins, through Sprat, have ignored the 
London meetings? Is not the difference due not to matters of 
fact but to a point of view? Seemingly, on Wood’s evidence, a 
group of friends had come together in London once a week to 
seek relief in “experimental learning” and with no thought of 
forming a society. On the other hand, the meetings in Oxford 
had had great popularity” and at least after October, 1651, 
were definitely organized, for the minute book is still preserved.” 

3 Sprat, op. cit., p. 94. 

*% January 11, 1664/5; March 29, April 4, 1667. These and the succeeding dates 
refer to the Minutes of the Council and the Journals of the Society in the archives of the 
Royal Society. Reference is made by date rather than by page in order to facilitate 
comparison with the originals, the manuscript copies (all in the Royal Society), and 
the printed version (T. Birch, History of the Royal Society [4 vols.; London, 1756-57)). 

2% November 24, 1664, Boyle, Works, V, 325. See Minutes of Council, May 16, 1665. 

% October 10, 1667. 

27 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (2 vols.; London, 1691-92), II, 372. 

8 Aubrey, op. cit., II, 281-82: “.... he steales flowers from others to adorne his 
own cap, e.g., he lies at watch, at Sir Christopher Wren’s discourse, Mr. Robert 
Hooke’s, Dr. William Holder, etc.; putts downe their notions in his note booke, and 
then prints it, without owneing the authors. This frequently, of which they complaine.” 


2 Wallis, op. cit., p. 8. 
9 R. T. Gunther, Early science in Ozford. Vol. 1V, The philosophical society (Oxford, 
1925), p. 2. 
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Instead of being an intimate club the Oxford group had for a 
time been a society, and, when the meetings in London were re- 
vived and an organization proposed in 1660, it could be argued 
that they were taking over the Oxford plan. If this reasoning is 
sound, then both Wallis and Wilkins were correct: the one, that 
science-lovers began meeting at least by 1645; the other, that 
the Oxford meetings, in their organization and development, 
provided the precedent for the formation of the London society 
in 1660. 
When the Royal Society was formed, its activities were along 
lines already marked out by the interests of the Oxford and 
London centers, just as among its charter members there was 
a strong nucleus from the older groups. Wallis has made familiar 
the absorption of the “amateurs” of 1645 in the scientific novel- 
ties of their day.*! At Oxford the revelations of the microscope 
were superseding those of the telescope in popularity, and Ga- 
lileo’s work on the laws of moving bodies and the new science of 
mechanics had an especial appeal to Wilkins. His leadership in 
the brilliant group of science-lovers at Wadham is apparent in 
both Evelyn’s and Matthew Wren’s glimpses of the life there. 
Not only were Dr. Goddard, Dr. Wallis, and Dr. Petty in 
Oxford then, but Seth Ward had just been made Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, and he, Lawrence Rooke,*? and Gaspar 
Needham made Wadham their headquarters, to be with the 
congenial warden. Boyle came soon after, at Wilkins’ urgent 
invitation.** Among the younger group, Christopher Wren was 
already conspicuous for his mathematical and mechanical abil- 
ities,*> and with others like Thomas Sprat,** William Lloyd,*’ 


31 Wallis, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 

% Later, professor of astronomy at Gresham College. 

33 Aubrey, op. cit., II, 285; Pope, op. cit., pp. 27, 28. 

#4 Boyle, op. cit., V, 630, Wilkins to Boyle, September 6, 1653. 


% J. Evelyn, Diary, edited by H. B. Wheatley (4 vols.; London, 1906), IT, 55 (July 
, 1654): “that miracle of a youth.” 


6 Historian of the Royal Society, and bishop of Rochester. 


— 
_ 


7 Later dean of Bangor, then successively bishop of Asaph, of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, and of Worcester. 
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Gilbert Ironside,** William Neile,*® and Walter Pope® (Wilkins’ 
much younger half-brother) helped to make this “the most 
glorious period’! in the history of the college. Here Evelyn 
came to a magnificent entertainment and was shown some of the 
wonders that were eventually to be Wilkins’ gift to the “‘re- 
pository”’ of the Royal Society.* 

Less well known than Evelyn’s visit is Matthew Wren’s pic- 
ture of the Oxford group at this time when Christopher Wren, 
his cousin, was beginning the microscopic work that Hooke 
later carried on and presented in his Micrographia.* Wilkins had 
suggested to Matthew Wren that he write a critical commentary 
on Harrington’s Commonwealth of Oceana (1656). This Wren 
did, in 1657, prefacing his Considerations with a graceful letter 
to “Dr. W{ilkins] Warden] of W{adham] Clollege].”’ Though 
Wren was not a member of the university, Harrington’s reply“ 
contained an epistle dedicatory “to the Mirth and Discourse of 
the University Wits or good Companies, upon condition that 
they laugh not alwaies in the wrong place . . . . [They] are good 
at two Things, at diminishing a Commonwealth and at multi- 
plying a Louse.”’ Thereupon Wren responded :* 

[Harrington] has said in his Epistle Dedicatory, That “the University Wits 
or good Companions, are good at two things, at diminishing a Commonwealth 
and at Multiplying a Louse.” In the first place it must be known that the 
thing he alludes to is a limbe of Mathematiques, and therefore it is not to be 


38 Later, warden of Wadham, bishop of Bristol, then of Hereford, 

39 Mathematician, fellow of Royal Society. 

“0 Later, professor of astronomy at Gresham College. 

J. Wells, Oxford and its colleges (12th ed.; London, 1923), p. 262. 

Evelyn, II, 55, 57-58 (July 10, 13, 1654). He may also have seen the “waterworks 
of Pleasure” contrived by the Warden during this period ‘‘whereby, of but few gallons 
of water forced through a narrow Fissure, he could raise a mist in his Garden, wherein 
a person placed at due distance between the Sun and the mist might see an exquisite 
Rainbow in all its proper colours. .. . . But what kind of instrument it was that forced 
the water, I dare not venture to relate, the description given me of it being but lame and 
imperfect” (R. Plot, Natural history of Oxfordshire |Oxford, 1676], p. 235). Possibly the 
suggestion for this came from H. Van Etten’s Mathematicall recreations (trans. by W. 
Oughtred; London, 1633), pp. 67-68, 87-88. 


#8 Hooke, op. cit., preface. 
“ J. Harrington, Prerogative of popular government (London, 1658). 
4 M. Wren, Monarchy asserted (Oxford, 1659), “Preface to the Reader.” 
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expected that Mr. Harrington, who holds no understanding either with 
Mathematiques or Mathematicians, should take care for expressing himself 
properly about it; What he cals Multiplying a Louse ought to have been 
Magnifying, for the thing is done by a Microscope or Magnifying Glass; but 
about this no man need be troubled. We are then to understand that a Gen- 
tleman in the University who is both a Divine, a Doctor, an head of a college, 
and a Mathematician has the Satisfaction to see frequently at his Lodging an 
assembly of Men who are known both at home and abroad to be of the most 
learned persons of this Age; The imployment of this Company is by making 
Experiments and by Communicating their Observations to carry on a dis- 
covery of Nature, in order to which They have sometimes had occasion to 
inquire, by the help of a Microscope, into the Figure and position of those 
smaller parts of which all Bodies are composed; At other times applying the 
Microscope to some little Animals, as a Flea, a Louse, or a Mite, They have 
been convinced that the Fabrik of them is Artificial to wonder, and that the 
Wisedome of the great Architect of Nature is not more conspicuous in the 
larger Bulks of an Elephant or Camel, then in these little Creatures, The 
pictures of these Animals in that enlarged proportion which the Glass repre- 
sents them in are drawn by a Mathematician a member of this Assembly, who 
has invented a way to measure the apparent magnitude of them, and are seen 
with Delight and Instruction by all Strangers; and not only so, but have been 
received with applause by Foreign Princes. This is that multiplying a Louse 
for which Mr. Harrington laughs at the University Wits. ... . “ 


But, already, changes impending in the state had brought 
changes at Oxford. Though Wilkins did not resign as Warden 
until September, 1659,” as cabinet counselor to his wife’s 
nephew, Richard Cromwell, he was more often in London that 
spring than in Oxford.” Meanwhile the meetings at Wadham 


46 In further illustration of the vividness and the depth of the impression made by 
these early microscopic observations, it is interesting to note Wilkins’ own comment on 
“the admirable contrivance of natural things’’ revealed “‘in these later times,” which he 
made fully ten years later: ‘“‘Whatever is Natural doth by that [the microscope] appear 
adorned with all imaginable Elegance and Beauty. There are such inimitable Gildings 
and Embroideries in the smallest Seeds of Plants, but especially in the parts of Animals, 
in the head or eye of a small Fly: such accurate Order and Symmetry in the frame of 
the most minute Creatures, a Lowse or a Mite, as no man were able to conceive without 
seeing of them” (Of the principles and duties of natural religion [London, 1693}, p. 80). 
This passage is all the more striking as it is the longest and almost the sole allusion to 
science in all Wilkins’ published sermons and theological books. 

47 Registers of Wadham College, Ozford, edited by R. B. Gardiner (2 vols.; London, 
1889), I, 171. 

48 The memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, edited by C. H. Firth (2 vols.; Oxford, 1894), 
II, 61. 

® Wallis, op. cit., p. 5. 
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had been discontinued, and, while experimentation went on 
privately and mainly in Boyle’s lodgings, the return of others to 
London had reinvigorated the meetings there, at Gresham Col- 
lege. Wilkins himself, during the brief eleven months that he 
was Master of Trinity College (1659-60), apparently started a 
scientific group in Cambridge similar to the one he had had at 
Oxford.” Following his ejection (August, 1660) he joined his 
Oxford friends who were already in London and they, together 
with the Londoners, met at Gresham College on November 28, 
1660, in support of a plan to found a college “for the promoting 
Physico-Mathematicall, Experimental Learning.’’*! That Wil- 
kins was the chairman at this first meeting is not surprising in 
view of his conspicuous position in the university world and his 
long devotion to the promotion of experimental work. At the 
meeting on December 19, he and as many of the professors of 
Gresham Coliege as were members of the Society (five out of 
seven)®? or any three of them were appointed a committee for the 
receiving of experiments proposed by the members “‘as most fit 
for the advancement of the generall designe of the society.”” Un- 
til its first royal charter was sealed July 15, 1662, the Society 
elected a president monthly. Wilkins held that office at four 
meetings. However, in the charter Lord Brouncker was named 

50 An old Cambridge pupil of Tillotson’s, in an account of his tutor, wrote (1695) 
of Wilkins’ accomplishments in the “knowledge of the best philosophy of all sorts that 
was in vogue at that time,” stating that he was “the great encourager of this method of 
philosophy in Oxford, . . . . and had begun a sort of society for communicating of ex- 
periments in natural philosophy, for the making it useful and beneficial to mankind in the 
affairs of human life; and, when he was made Master of Trinity College, in Cambridge, 
he set up a like society there; . . . . [he] was the chief instrument in forming that which 
then came to be called the Royal Society” (Tillotson, Works, edited by T. Birch [3 
vols.; London, 1752], I, exiii-exiv, Appendix I: “Some memorials of the most Rev'd 


Dr. John Tillotson, late Archbishop of Canterbury, written upon news of his death by 
J{ohn] Bleardmore], M.A. for his own private satisfaction and out of honor to his Grace’s 
memory”). 

51 The agreement, signed on December 5, 1660, “. . . . to meete together weekly (if 
not hindered by necessary occasions) to consult and debate, concerning the promotion 
of Experimentall learning . . . .”’ is apparently in the writing of Wilkins, and his signa- 
ture is fifth in the first column. 

5 J. Ward, Lives of the professors of Gresham College . . . . (London, 1740), p. xii. C. 
Wren, Rooke, Petty, Goddard, Croune. 

53 October 23, 1661; May 21, May 28, June 4, 1662. 
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first president, and Wilkins one of the two secretaries—the other 
being Henry Oldenburg. He was also named a member of the 
first council and, although he had to end his services as secre- 
tary in 1668 after his preferment to the see of Chester, he re- 
mained on the council until his death. 
: Wilkins’ official position as secretary apparently did not mean 
that the usual duties were his, for Oldenburg supervised the 
records and carried on the correspondence that ultimately re- 
sulted in his publishing the Philosophical transactions. The title 
seems rather to have been a recognition of his value to the Soci- 
ety and to have given him an official status that enabled him to 
be used in various ways. For example, when the council wanted 
to find out if Hooke as curator would be satisfied with the salary 
they proposed, Wilkins was asked to consult with him “as from 
himself.’ He also made the arrangements with Grew when he 
came as librarian and curator;** and he was one of a committee 
of three to consult about an untoward result in an election to a 
professorship at Gresham College.’ He helped prepare plans for 
the king’s reception and he presented that committee’s report 
to the council (March 2, 9, 1663/4). Appointed and sworn in as 
vice-president (June 22, 1663), until August, 1666, he presided 
at most of the council meetings from which the president him- 
self was absent.*® He was named six times an auditor for the 
treasurer’s reports;®® and as long as he was in attendance upon 
the meetings, a majority of the candidates for membership were 
proposed by him. 

Wilkins’ knowledge of men and affairs, his common sense and 


54 Only four times in the minutes is there an order for a letter to be drafted by Dr. 
Wilkins; and these may have been because of his friendship with the recipients (Decem- 
ber 10, 1662; November 2, 1664; November 16, 1664; December 21, 1666). 


55 January 20, 1663/4. 


56 Royal Society MSS, “Miscellaneous papers of councils, committees, etc.,” Grew 
to Oldenburg (undated). See also Minutes, April 10, 1672. 


57 June 8, 1664. 

588 January 6, 1663/4; January 25, 1664/5; February 26, 1665/6; March 12, 1665/6; 
June 20, 1666; July 4, 1666; April 27, 1670. 

5° August 3, 1663; April 27, November 2, 1664; April 9, 1666; November 16, 1667; 
November 10, 1670. 
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administrative experience, and his devotion to the Society’s in- 
terests together with his official position explain his presence 
upon all the important committees dealing with the Society’s 
organization. He was one of the five empowered by the Society 
on June 4, 1662, to draw up the design which preceded the grant 
of the charter the next month. Thereafter he helped in such 
activities as the formation of the statutes for the Society, the 
drawing up of regulations for the Society’s printers, and the 
remedying of defects in the existing charter. He was much in- 
volved in the negotiations over the Chelsea College proposal; 
he not only offered £50 toward it himself and solicited others 
for like gifts but he repeatedly consulted with various author- 
ities about the matter at the Council’s request.*! 

When eight important committees were organized in 1664 
to direct the Society’s activities, Wilkins was named a member 
of five (Mechanics, Anatomy, “Georgical”’ [Agricultural], His- 
tory of Trade, and Correspondence).®? The minutes of three of 
these committees are still extant and prove that the Mechanics 
and “Georgical” groups met fairly regularly once a month 
through the summer and early winter, and that the Correspond- 
ence one had two such monthly meetings but “never mett since 
Mr. Povey’s feasting of them.”’ Their plans included the listing 
of available books on their respective fields, and the reading of 
them by various members to see what still needed to be done 
either through investigation by travelers abroad or by experi- 
mentation in the Society. The “Georgical’”’ committee was the 
most ambitious, outlining a history of agriculture and gardening 
and planning for detailed studies of localities and the histories 
of certain kinds of vegetation with the aid of practical gardeners 
as well as of books.® 

In addition to his official duties Wilkins was an active mem- 


6 May 20, 1663; October 26, 1663; March 21, 1665/6; December 4, 1666. 

March 9, 1663/4; April 6, 1664; June 21, 1665; March 21, 1665/6; March 29, 1666; 
September 30, 1667; January 2, 1667/8; January 11, 1667/8; February 17, 1667/8; 
April 13, 20, May 4, 1668. 

® March 30, 1664. 

8 Royal Society MSS, “Miscellaneous: papers of councils, committees, etc.” 
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ber of the Society during its first years, experimenting himself 
and encouraging others in their work. At nearly every meeting 
of the Society which he attended until the Great Fire—and he 
was most faithful—the minutes recorded some activity on his 
part. The burning of his church and of his house together with 
some of his papers, including part of his Essay, probably ac- 
count for the sudden cessation of his recorded activities at the 
Society in 1666 until a year and a half later when he presented 
his rewritten Essay. In that year (1668), also, he was installed in 
his bishopric and thereafter he was absent from London and 
from the Society’s meetings for long periods at a time. 

During the six years (1660-66) of his greatest activity, the ex- 
periments he participated in and the suggestions he made were 
not only indicative of the variety of his own interests but also 
significant as to the methods used and the problems studied by 
the foremost men of science in the Restoration period. As they 
were reported in the Journal, Wilkins’ discussions dealt with 
five main groups of subjects: mathematics and mechanics, 
anatomy, agriculture, insect life, and abnormalities in animal 
and human life. Astronomy, in which he had done his first 
published work, was ignored except for his presence on the com- 
mittee appointed to answer the king’s request for the measure of 
a degree upon the earth (October 21, 1669). Instead, his marked 
interest now was in mechanical experiments and in the studies 
made possible by the microscopic work of Wren and Hooke. 
This shift of attention was one of the marks of Wilkins as an 
“‘amateur” in science; for his apparently was not the lifelong 
devotion of the worker to one field, but rather the interest of the 
educated gentleman in contemporary discoveries and events. 
Twenty-five years earlier these had been the wonders revealed 
by the telescope, made all the more significant by Galileo’s con- 
demnation and recantation in 1633; now the great novelties 
were Boyle’s air-pump and the compound microscope, with the 
wonders of the infinitely small that the latter revealed. 

6 Wilkins to Willughby, October 20, 1666, Philosophical letters between ... . Ray 


and several . . . . correspondents, edited by W. Derham (London, 1718), p. 366; Wallis, 
op. cit., p. 12. 
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In mechanical matters that first year, Wilkins worked with 
Dr. Petty, Dr. Goddard, and Dr. Rooke on the compression of 
water. He was on a committee to study “the rising of liquors 
in small pipes” and in that connection he gave before the Soci- 
ety the one experiment of which his own report is still extant 
among its papers. In midwinter he was asked to show the 
Society his “engine” for hearing.” At other times he worked 
with various members on such problems and experiments as the 
pendulum, on waterworks, on the compression of air and of 
water in the vacuum pump, on the burning of a lighted lamp in 
a glass vessel under water, on diving, and on the improvement 
of carriages.® This last problem occupied him with Pepys, Eve- 
lyn, Hooke, Petty, and Colonel Blount most of the spring and 
summer of 1665, when the plague had forced a cessation of the 
London meetings. He was asked by the Society not only for a 
report but for the gift of the ““way-wiser” that Wren and he had 
devised in Oxford some years before. Considerable interest 
was expressed in the engine he had devised for the sowing of 
grain, that reduced three-fourths of the wastage in planting;” 
and to judge by the references to it, the Society also liked his 


6 February 13, 1660/1; June 26, July 3, 1661. 

% May 28, July 31, August 7, 1661. Royal Society MSS, “Classified papers,” IV, 
Part I, 17, “Experiment concerning the force of blowing with a man’s breath, by Dr. 
Wilkins” (MS, one sheet). 

7 January 1, 1661/2. Probably this was the “Otocoustick” that Grew listed as one 
of Wilkins’ gifts to the Museum (N. Grew, Musaeum Regalis Societatis [London, 1681], 
p. 359: “Instrument to help the hearing, made of Ivory. In shape like a Funnel, saving 
that the Nose is bended for the more convenient application to the Ear and reception 
of the Sound”’). This also may have been suggested to Wilkins by Van Etten’s book 
(see n. 42). 

8 January 22, 1661/2; May 21, July 9, December 10, 1662; February 25, 1662/3; 
December 2, 1663; January 20, 1663/4; May 14, December 3, 24, 1662; January 7, 
1662/3; October 1, 8, 29, November 12, 19, 26, 1662; February 10, 1663/4; May 11, 
1664. 

6 November 19, 26, 1662. C. Wren, Parentalia (London, 1750), p. 217. This and the 
“‘otocoustick” must have been given after November 4, 1663, for they are not included 
in the list of objects given then by Wilkins to the Society’s Repository for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the company and was registered as a Benefactor. 

7 March 25, 1663; March 8, 1669/70. Royal Society MSS “Miscellaneous: papers of 
councils, committees, etc.,”” Report of committee on potatoes, March 20, 1662/3. 
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“notion of an umbrella-like invention for retarding a ship when 
shee drives in a storm.””?! 

Two of Wilkins’ suggestions about mechanical matters are par- 
ticularly illuminating both for his own keenness of observation 
and practical common sense and for the elementary conditions of 
the science of his day. By pouring water on a wooden engine and 
noting the air-bubbles formed, he claimed that air under com- 
pression escaped through wood even an inch thick (July 25, 
1667); and he suggested, possibly influenced by Galileo’s work, 
that the path of a pendulum be traced by allowing sand to 
trickle out from the ball (May 23, 1666). Obvious as these ideas 
may seem today, their ingenuity and originality at that time 
can hardly fail to impress the reader of those early records. 

Perhaps even more significant of the state of science and of 
its methods in the seventeenth century was the work Wilkins 
did in anatomy and in the study of insect life. Singularly 
enough, while at Wadham, he had made a hobby of bee-keeping, 
and Evelyn wrote of Wilkins in his Diary: 

He was the first who shew’d me the transparent apiaries, which he had 
built like castles and palaces, and so order’d them one upon another as to take 
the honey without destroying the bees. These were adorn’d with a variety of 
dials, little statues, vanes, etc.; and he was so abundantly civil, finding me 
pleas’d with them, to present me with one of ye hives which he had empty and 
which I afterwards had in my garden at Sayes Court, where it continu’d many 
years, which his Majestie came on purpose to see and contemplate with much 
satisfaction.” 


One of his first suggestions to the Society was to advocate a 
study of the generation of insects (May 8, 1661). Later he, with 
Moray and Goddard, was “‘appointed to try the producing of 
Maggots with old Cheese and Sack.’’? He reported observa- 
tions on the ways of ants and spiders, and exhibited to the Soci- 
ety “two little dead creatures call’d the Death’s watch.” He 


71 April 1, 1663; Aubrey, op. cit., II, 328; Sprat, op. cit., p. 191. 

2 Evelyn, II, 57 (July 13, 1654). In 1638 Wilkins had written (of the possibility of 
stars forming a comet): “If there be such a conflux of these as of Bees to their King 
.... (Discourse on... . world in the moone, p. 98). On June 13, 1666, he brought in 
to show the Society three queen-bees, a drone, and a working bee. 

73 June 24, 1663. 7 June 4, 1662; April 12, 1665. 
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urged that a “horse-hair, said to have acquired animal motion 
after it had been put in a poole shined on by the sun be pro- 
cured .... to view it with a Microscope,’ and his last re- 
ported statement to the Society (May 1, 1672) was to confirm 
from his own observation the statement of Dr. Lister that “such 
things as are vulgarly thought animated hairs are very insects, 
nourished within the bodies of other insects.’ On the other 
hand, he could surmise “‘that the supposed worms,” taken out 
of the gums of a man, “‘were nothing but the condensed sweat 
squeezed out of the pores.’’”6 

The “trial and error’ method of this early experimental 
work was strikingly characteristic of Wilkins’ activities in anat- 
omy and physiology. He suggested” that the air generated by 
a mixture of aqua fortis and powdered oyster shells be blown 
into a dog’s or cat’s mouth in order to see what the effect would 
be. Another day he suggested that the cornea of a dog’s eye 
be cut to see if it would heal again.” His is the first suggestion 
recorded in the minutes that the famous experiments on blood 
transfusion be tried (May 17, 1665). He also proposed experi- 
ments on skin-grafting on dogs, some of which were to be done 
by Dr. Charlton at Wilkins’ own house.”? The number of experi- 
ments on dogs’ kidneys in which Wilkins and the others were 
interested probably had a special significance to many of them 
who were troubled, like Wilkins, with “‘fitts of the stone.’’® 

In agriculture Wilkins strongly advocated the keeping of ob- 
servations of the weather.*! He agreed to try the growing of 
mint in a vial of water.*? He was on the committee that sought 
an answer to the king’s question on the behavior of sensitive 
plants. He suggested a committee to list experiments about 
vegetation.** With Dr. Goddard and Dr. Merritt he was asked 


% April 26, 1665. 77 March 15, 1664/5. 

7% May 31, 1665. 78 November 25, 1669. 

79 September 16, 1663; June 29, July 6, 1664. 

80 Bodleian, MSS Lister, 3, fol. 195, “Wilkins to Dr. Martin Lister, May 22, 1672. 
See also Journal, August 5, 1663; October 29, 1669. 

8! September 2, 23, December 2, 1663; March 28, 1666. 

8 February 19, 1661/2. 

83 July 17, 1661. % April 12, 1665. 
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to review Evelyn’s treatise on timber (Sylva) for the Society. 
And he was not only on the “‘Georgical” committee already re- 
ferred to, but on the special committee appointed (March 18, 
1662/3) to consider the desirability of encouraging the planting 
of potatoes in England.® Incidentally the affirmative report of 
that committee approved by the Society (March 25, 1663) and 
the activities of its members were an important factor in the 
cultivation of that plant in England. 

The amount of time Wilkins must have given to the work of 
the Society in all his various relationships to it is confirmatory 
evidence of the truth of Sprat’s comment on the “active indus- 
trious inquisitive’ minds that “weary of the Relicks of Antiq- 
uity and satiated with Religious Disputes” had a “‘universal de- 
sire and appetite after knowledge.’’®’ He, like the other mem- 
bers, was not content with words but tried all things in har- 
mony with the spirit of Sir William Petty’s joke that the Soci- 
ety should have chosen as its saint’s day not St. Andrew’s but 
St. Thomas’ Day “for he would not beleeve till he had seen and 
putt his fingers into the holes, according to the [Society’s] 
motto ‘nullius in verba.’ ’’® 

Hitherto this account has considered Wilkins’ services to the 
Society as officer, committee member, and experimenter. The 
work he did at its instigation and under its patronage was briefly 
recorded in the minutes as follows: October 29, 1662, ““Dr. Wil- 
kins was put in mind to prosecute his universall language’’; 
April 13, 1668, the Council licensed An essay toward a real char- 
acter and a philosophical language; May 7, 1668, the Society re- 
ceived it at his hands; May 14, 1668, its dedication to the Soci- 
ety was read, and the president moved that a committee be 
appointed to “examine and consider of this book and to report 
of it to the Society.” Sixteen members were then named, in- 
cluding Boyle, Wren, Haak, Hooke, Ward, and Lord Brereton. 
The last reference occurred the next autumn (October 22, 
1668), when the president moved that “the persons formerly 
desired to peruse and consider the Book of a Real Character and 


8 March 18, 1662/3. 87 Sprat, op. cit., p. 152. 
8 March 18, 1662/3. 88 Aubrey, op. cit., II, 144. 
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Universal Language should be called upon at the next meeting 
to bring in their thoughts concerning that Book’—but un- 
fortunately these thoughts if stated were not recorded. 

Since 1641, when he first referred in print to such a possibility, 
Wilkins had evidently had in mind the great desirability of a 
written communication (‘‘a real character”) capable of being 
read by anyone. Through his association with Seth Ward at 
Wadham he advanced in his thought to the realization that the 
fundamental elements of knowledge could probably be classified 
(“‘a philosophical language”) and expressed in such a character. 
The notion of a written language intelligible to any person in 
his own tongue had first been derived by him from the analogy 
of the figures and symbols used in mathematics, music, and 
chemistry that were understood without regard to their read- 
ers’ nationality. From Hebrew as a possible basis from which to 
work, as his conception grew he turned to a totally new “‘char- 
acter” or series of symbols as essential and not impracticable in 
number if the ideas to be expressed were reduced to their sim- 
plest elements. Finally, it seemed possible to devise a language 
adequate for the expression of all knowledge in perhaps 3,000 
symbols® that not only anyone could read and understand but 
could also learn to pronounce in,sounds intelligible to any other 
person regardless of his native tongue. 

His interest in this subject was already recognized by 1657, 
to judge by The universal character, by Cave Beck,” a minister 
of Ipswich. George Dalgarno, both in his Ars signorum (1661) 
and in the announcements he issued preceding its appearance,” 
gave expression of deep appreciation to Wilkins for his helpful- 
ness as foremost among his supporters, although he did not ac- 

89 Plot, op. cit., pp. 284-85. 

® C. Beck, The universal character, by which all the nations in the world may under- 
stand one another's conceptions, reading out of one common writing their own mother 
tongues, an invention of general use, the practise whereof may be attained in two hours 
space, observing the grammatical directions which character is so contrived that it may be 
spoken as well as written (London), “To the Reader.” 


% The works of George Dalgarno (Edinburgh, 1834) p. 10. Approved by Charles II on 
recommendation of Wilkins, among others. (Letter prefixed to Ars signorum, p. 5.) 


® British Museum, Sloane MS 4377. 
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cept his criticisms nor use his suggestions. These suggestions 
that Wilkins had prepared for Dalgarno may have been the 
basis for the Royal Society’s asking him in 1662 to work out his 
ideas in detail, though Wood claimed, with perhaps undue dis- 
regard of Wilkins’ previous work, that Wilkins took his ideas 
from Dalgarno’s work,® failing even to mention his name in his 
own Essay. The Great Fire by sweeping away part of the manu- 
script as well as the proof-sheets delayed its publication until 
1668. Even then Wilkins did not consider his task finished but 
asked in his dedication of it to the Royal Society that he be 
given criticisms and suggestions for the further development of 
the subject. 

In the Philosophical transactions for May 18, 1668, the Essay 
was briefly described as consisting of four parts together with a 
dictionary of the English tongue. Part I discusses existing 
tongues and letters, pointing out the defects and imperfections 
that should be guarded against in the new language. Part II 
sums up into a scheme of forty “genus’s” “all Things and No- 
tions to which Marks or Names are to be assigned” (this is the 
“scientifical part’). Part III deals with the “Art of natural or 
philosophical grammar.” Part IV applies the general rules to 
“particular kinds of characters and languages.’’® 

Although Wilkins was its author, the Essay was distinctly a 
co-operative enterprise. He himself gave credit to Seth Ward 
for the idea of a philosophical language, to Ray and Willughby 
for great help in drawing up the tables of plants, animals, and 
insects, and to William Lloyd for drawing up the dictionary and 
suiting the tables to it. His friend Wallis wrote of it: 


In order to this Design, [Wilkins] found it expedient . . . . to consider the 
Formation of Sounds in Speech; and to engraft (in his Essay) a particular Dis- 


% Wood, Athenae Oxoniensis, II, 372; Wilkins, Essay towards a real character and a 
philosophical language (London, 1668), ““To the Reader.” 


% See also Propositions for the carrying on a philosophical correspondence already be- 
gun in the County of Sommerset upon incouragement given from the Royal Society (London, 
1670), pp. 3, 4. 


% Phil. trans., No. 35, pp. 690-91. 


% Essay, “To the Reader.” 
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course thereof (Part III, chaps. x—xiv).” And (because I had particularly 
considered that Subject and published a Treatise on it) he was pleased more 
particularly to Discourse that part with me; which we did at divers Meetings 
on that occasion. (There being scarce any part, in all that Discourse, wherein 
I was not advised with.)* 


After its publication Wilkins turned again to Ray both for 
his “assistance in altering and amending his tables of natural 
history,” and for a translation of it into Latin.® Even on his 
deathbed Wilkins is said to have been most troubled that he 
was leaving unfinished his Real character, ‘this darling.’’! 

The detail of Wilkins’ scheme is difficult to convey in a brief 
account. According to his theory, if the parts of all knowledge 
were reduced to their simplest identities, there would be forty 
“‘genus’s” which, to make a universally understood “‘character” 
or symbolic writing, could be expressed and amplified by lines, 
dots, and curves. With the substitution of letters for the sym- 
bols, this could become a spoken language. Thus, some of these 
genera are the World, +, or Da; Element, +, or De; Metal >x, 
or Do. The addition of a variously placed dot or hook or line 
to the symbol, or of a consonant to the letters, would indicate a 
species of that genus, and of another vowel or symbol, of a sub- 
division of that species. So “salmon”’ is “‘zana”’; from Za, the 
genus fish, of the ninth or “‘n”’ class (“squamous river species’’) 
and the second or “a” subdivision for the “largest red-fleshed 
kind.” Necessarily all forms of knowledge had to be classified 
in tables and charts in order to express the unifying relation- 
ships. For example, dogs have many names assigned them on 
the basis of “‘purely accidental differences of color, size, breed, 
shape, country of origin, etc.,”” but their “chief distinguishing 


% The accompanying illustrations, though inaccurate, are the first attempt in Eng- 
lish to represent scientifically the phenomena of speech. They give Wilkins an honor- 
able place in the history of phonetics (see A. J. Ellis, On early English pronunciation 
[5 vols.; London, 1869-89], I, 41; IV, 999). 

% Wallis, op. cit., p. 17. 

® Correspondence of John Ray . . . . published by Dr. Derham, edited by E. Lankester 
(London, 1858), pp. 22, 55, 56, 128. Unfortunately this Latin version with the revised 
tables has apparently not survived; nor has the French version (if Aubrey’s plan for the 
latter was carried out). 

10 Aubrey, op. cit., II, 302. 
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feature” is the use for which they are employed. This gives rise 
to the following table: 
Delight; Lap-dogs. 
Companying; when they serve only to follow us 
up and down; Currs. 
Custody of places and things; Mastifs. 
Hunting; either by 
Sight; Gase-hounds. 
Smell; whether for 
Birds; Spaniels 
Terrestrial; Land Spaniels. 
Aquatic; Water Spaniels. 
Beasts; of a 
Greater kind; Hounds. 
Lesser kind; Beagles. 
Swiftness; and running after 
Greater Beasts; Greyhounds. 
Lesser Beasts; Lurchers. 
Play; Tumblers.™ 


What was the value of all this? Wallis wrote that Wilkins 
himself did not expect his idea to be universally adopted, but 
he wanted to show its feasibility and its usefulness. Wallis 
added: 


And to demonstrate the thing itself to be practicable; He was pleased 
(when his Book was newly made publick) to write a Letter to me in his Real 
Character; to which I return’d an Answer in his Philosophical Language: 
And we did perfectly understand one another as if written in our own lan- 
guage.! 


Hooke used the “character” for a description of his pocket- 
watches in order to call attention to it, 


It being a Character and Language perfectly free from all manner of ambi- 
guity yet the most copious, expressive and significative of any thing or Notion 
imaginable, and, which recommends it most to common use, the most easie to 
be understood and learnt in the World. 

101 Essay, pp. 132, 142, 160-61, 415, and chart opposite p. 443. 

12 Wallis, op. cit., p. 17. 

103 R. Hooke, A description of helioscopes, and some other instruments (London, 1676), 
p. 31. Wallis and Hooke thus answered in advance de Morgan’s comment on its im- 
practicability. “One man may construct such a system—Bishop Wilkins has done it— 
but where is the man who will learn it? The second tongue makes a language as the 
second blow makes a fray”’ (A. de Morgan, A budget of paradoxes, 2d ed. [2 vols.; Chi- 
cago, 1915], I, 116). 
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Aside from the obvious difficulty of the feat of memory re- 
quired to learn all these symbols, their uses, and their sounds, 
Ray himself pointed out the fundamental impossibility of such 
an attempt to fit all knowledge into a rigid classification, though 
he acknowledged Wilkins’ work as more valuable than any of 
the kind hitherto published. 

Despite this fundamental weakness, the Essay had a strong 
influence upon its author and his friends. The changes in Wil- 
kins’ own style from the elaborate structure and stilted sentences 
of his first books to the rhythmic clarity and directness of his 
posthumous Natural religion almost certainly reflected his ef- 
forts to express the ultimate essentials of knowledge in the sim- 
plest forms possible. So unusual was this directness that Ed- 
mund Gosse wrote of Wilkins: 


He was the first man in England to write commonly in the new kind of 
prose. His style deserves great praise. His sentences are short, pointed and 
exact .... justice has never yet been done him as a pioneer in English 
prose.!” 


The two naturalists, Ray and Willughby, derived from their 
work on the Essay the impetus toward analysis and classifica- 
tion for which their later work was noted.! Others were guided 
by its principles in their own writings and in their studies of the 
English language.” Its plan was followed in the classification 
adopted for the Museum of the Royal Society.!% 

Wilkins’ death on November 19, 1672, did not end his help- 
fulness to the Royal Society, for in his will he left to it a legacy 
of £400. This was the first considerable contribution to its 

10 Ray to Aubrey, May 8, 1678, Further correspondence of John Ray, edited by R. 
W. T. Gunther (London, 1928), pp. 163-64. 

16 E. Gosse, History of eighteenth century literature, 1660-1780 (London, 1889), 
pp. 75, 76. 

10 G. S. Boulger, “Ray,” Dictionary of national biography. 

107 C, Cooper, Grammatica linguae anglicanae (1685), edited by J. D. Jones (Halle, 
1912), “Dedication” and ‘‘Preface’’; Aubrey to Ray, July 9, 1678, Correspondence, 


edited by W. Derham, p. 129; T. Burnet, History of my own time, edited by Airy (2 
vols.; Oxford, 1800), I, 339-40. 


108 Sprat, op. cit., p. 251. 
1° From the original in Somerset House. Discussion of various plans for invest- 
ment lasted for more than two years; meanwhile the cash lay idle in the Society’s iron- 
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funds and an encouragement that came when the unpaid ar- 
rears of dues far exceeded the annual receipts, subjecting the 
council to great anxiety and laying the Society open to the 
virulent criticism of the learned and hot-tempered Stubbe.!” 
Obviously Wilkins was not one of the great geniuses in sci- 
ence which England produced in the seventeenth century; but 
he had an eager curiosity and an openness of mind combined 
with a lively and courageous imagination that enabled him to 
fire others as well as himself with the possibilities he saw in the 
future of science. A lover of scientific pursuits all his days, on his 
deathbed he remarked he was “ready for the Great Experi- 
ment.”!!! While his books in scientific fields may perhaps not 
unfairly be classed among the curiosities of the history of 
thought, his most important contribution to science was the 
encouragement and help he gave to co-operative experimenta- 
tion. The Royal Society stands today as an enduring testimony 
to the faith and the work of these notable “amateurs” of the 
seventeenth century who themselves counted Wilkins as “in- 
comparable” and “universally loved by all who knew him.”’!” 


Dorotuy STIMSON 
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bound chest. In 1675 the money was invested in “three fee farme rents payable from 
Lewes, Sussex’’ amounting in all to £24 a year (December 18, 1672; October 9, Novem- 
ber 27, 1673; January 5, February 12, 27, March 12, 1673/4; October 7, 19, November 
9, 26, December 17, 1674; January 14, 21, 28, February 25, 1674/5). At least one of 
these fee farm rents (for £19 4s. 9d.) is still received by the Society (Treasurer’s report, 
1930, Yearbook of the Royal Society [London, 1931], p. 187). 

110 H. Stubbe, Plus ultra reduced to a non plus (London, 1670), ““To the Reader.” 


111 Bodleian, Lister MSS 34, fol. 37, John Brooke to Dr. Martin Lister, December 14, 
1672. 


12 Evelyn, op. cit., II, 232. 








THE ABBE RAYNAL AND BRITISH 
HUMANITARIANISM 


N SPITE of the fact that the French Revolution and its 
background have been so intensively studied by historical 
scholars, the importance of one figure of the time, the 

Abbé Raynal, has been relatively neglected. Many writers have 
devoted passing attention to Raynal, and a few have appre- 
ciated something of his importance ;! but until recent years there 
was no adequate study of his life and influence, and his full im- 
portance was not generally recognized. Even yet he has hardly 
been given his proper place, though the want of an adequate 
monograph has now been supplied. 

Early in the present century a thorough study of Raynal was 
undertaken by a student of French literature, Anatole Feugére, 
the results of whose research first appeared in a series of 
scattered articles published from 1909 to 1915 and then in a 
book published in 1922.* In its final form Feugére’s work is 
noteworthy, not only for its collection into one synthesis of the 
many scraps of information about Raynal which have become 
available in printed sources during the last century, but for the 
use made by Feugére of unpublished correspondence and manu- 
scripts of the Abbé himself. On the basis of these published and 
unpublished materials, Feugére has succeeded in making a 

1 Notably: Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve, Nouveau lundis (13 vols.; Paris, 1864— 
70), XI, 311-30; John Morley, Diderot and the encyclopaedists (New York, 1878), pp. 
$73-90; Edmond Schérer, Etudes sur la littérature francaise au XVIIIe siecle (Paris, 
1891), pp. 269-91; Alphonse Aulard, Histoire politique de la Révolution frangaise (Paris, 
1901), p. 4; Gilbert Chinard, L’ Amérique et le réve exotique dans la littérature frangaise 
au XV IIe et au XVIII siécle (Paris, 1913), pp. 3889-98; Bernard Fay, The revolutionary 
spirit in France and America (New York, 1927), pp. 8-17. 

2Un précurseur de la Révolution: Vabbé Raynal, 1713-1796. Documents inédits 
(Angouléme, 1922). An indispensable adjunct to this work is the same author’s Biblio- 
graphie critique de l' abbé Raynal (Angouléme, 1922). Those who are unfamiliar with the 
outlines of Raynal’s career as set forth by Feugére are referred to the article on Raynal 


by Charles du Rozoir in the Biographie universelle (Michaud). This, though inaccurate, 
is the best sketch easily available. 
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contribution of very considerable importance to our knowledge 
of the development of public opinion in eighteenth-century 
France, his general conclusion being that Raynal, as a sort of 
journalist, was an indispensable intermediary between the great 
rationalist thinkers and the masses. It would indeed appear 
from the reading of Feugére’s work and the sources themselves 
that, so far as influence upon French public opinion is con- 
cerned, Raynal should be ranked with or above Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau. 

Feugére does not seem to be aware, however, of one aspect 
of Raynal’s influence that really deserves some attention. This 
is his influence upon British opinion. That his Philosophical and 
political history of the East and West Indies had a considerable 
influence in the British Isles seems certain, particularly in the 
development of humanitarian feeling. In Great Britain the po- 
litical doctrines. of the history did not have the same force as in 
France because of the existence in Great Britain of more liberal 
institutions. The reforming spirit of the eighteenth century 
tended to turn more strongly in the latter country along 
humanitarian lines. Students of British imperial history are 
familiar with the tremendous part played in the determination 
of British colonial and foreign policy by the humanitarian move- 
ment which began to be noticeable as a political force in 1772, 
when the East India Company and its servants were attacked 
in parliament for their despotic administration of Bengal, and 
the government taken to task for the ruthlessness of an expedi- 
tion against the Caribs. Though this movement is usually con- 
nected more especially with the religious revival of the times, 
it was really the resultant of many factors—in fact, an out- 
growth of the whole spirit and civilization of the eighteenth 
century just as liberalism was in France.’ One of the factors con- 
tributing to the movement was undoubtedly the influence of the 
Abbé Raynal. While the importance of this influence could 
easily be overemphasized, it was certainly sufficient not to be 
neglected by anyone who may one day work out fully the 


3 Cf. Frank J. Klingberg, The anti-slavery movement in England (New Haven, 1926), 
pp. 22-30. 
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origins of the humanitarian movement. Here, however, it is 
proposed to investigate that influence, not so much with the 
idea of helping to explain the origins of humanitarianism in 
England, as with the intention of adding still further evidence 
to that advanced by Feugére that Raynal was a figure of very 
great importance in the history of public opinion in the late 
eighteenth century. 

The influence of Raynal upon the opinion of this time was 
exerted principally through the pages of his Histoire philoso- 
phique et politique des établissemens et du commerce des européens 
dans les deux Indes.* Of the doctrines of this work we need be 
concerned here with only two: a belief in Rousseau’s “‘natural 
man” and a conviction that any form of despotism was intoler- 
ably unjust.’ Since the work dealt with the non-European 
world, these doctrines constantly took the more specific forms of 
belief in the “‘noble savage”’ and opposition to all forms of race 
servitude. That the latter ideas were basically the same as those 
of the early British humanitarians is quite obvious. They were 
ideas repeatedly manifested in the writings of the time. Due, 
however, to the nature of the subject which Raynal chose as a 
medium for the presentation of the current liberal philosophy, 
these ideas received an emphasis they would not otherwise have 
obtained; for, in dealing with the non-European world, back- 
ward peoples oppressed or maltreated by superior races were 
almost constantly in view. Humanitarianism, therefore, was 
inevitably one of the dominant characteristics of Raynal’s work. 

To a student of the British humanitarian movement the pas- 
sages in Raynal’s history on the character and condition of the 
subject races in India and the West Indies are particularly 
interesting, since it was on those regions that the humanitarian 
forces first focused their attention. In both cases one finds an 
exposition of the high natural virtue of the subject people mixed 
with an indignant account of the ruthlessness of their oppres- 

4 First edition: 4 vols.; Amsterdam, 1770. First revision: 7 vols.; Amsterdam, 
1773-74. Second revision: 10 vols. and atlas; Geneva, 1780. Third revision (post- 
humous): 12 vols. and atlas; Paris, 1820. First edition in English: 4 vols. London, 
1776. 

5 The doctrines of the work are well analyzed by Feugére, op. cit., chap. vii. 
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sion. The account of British administration in Bengal, of so 
much interest in view of the subsequent attack on Warren 
Hastings, culminates in a long and stirring apostrophe indicting 
British rule which Raynal puts in the mouths of the suffering 
victims.® His account of the negro slave trade and West Indian 
slavery, interesting in view of the subsequent organization of 
opposition to those institutions, is brought to a climax by a 
fervent passage, half prophecy and half appeal, in which the 
slaves are envisioned as rising to massacre their masters.’ In 
order to understand the effect Raynal’s work must have had 
on many of its English readers, it is really essential to read these 
sections of it at least. Other sections, such as Book VII on the 
conquest of Peru by the Spaniards, are very similar in tone. 
Evidence of an actual effect of the Philosophical and political 
history on the attitude of English readers can be given in at 
least two particular instances. The first is furnished by Horace 
Walpole. In 1772, when the East India Company and its serv- 
ants, particularly Lord Clive, were being attacked in parliament 
for alleged iniquities in Bengal, Walpole followed the debates 
with horror at the revelations made therein, as is shown by his 
letters. In December, nearly a year after the attack had begun, 
he reported having read Raynal’s history in the French. After 
describing its contents, he states: “It has made me learned 
enough to talk about Mr. Sykes and the secret committee, 
which is all that anyone talks about at present..... "8 The 
nature of his discourse on these subjects may be inferred from 
his earlier letters, in one of which he had exclaimed: “Oh, my 
dear sir, we have outdone the Spaniards in Peru!’”® Here, then, 
is one instance of Raynal’s work fortifying a humanitarian 
opinion in England even before the first English edition was 


published. 
In Walpole’s case the effect was on a reader’s attitude in the 
® Book ITI. 7 Book XI. 


8 Walpole to the Countess of Ailesbury, Dec. 29, 1772: The letters of Horace Walpole, 
edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee (16 vols.; Oxford, 1903-5), VIII, 222. Sykes was a 
“Nabob” under accusation along with Clive. The secret committee was one charged 
with the investigation of the East India Company’s affairs. 


® Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, Mar. 3, 1772; ibid., VIII, 153. 
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question of British treatment of the Indian peoples. In the case 
of Sir Samuel Romilly, the work had an effect on a reader’s at- 
titude toward the slave trade and slavery. Apropos of an 
interview with Raynal in the spring of 1783, Romilly says in his 
autobiography: “I was filled at this time with horror at West 
Indian slavery and the slave trade, and Raynal’s philosophical 
history of the two Indies had served to enliven those senti- 
ments.’ We have an instance, therefore, of Raynal’s affecting 
the attitude of an enlightened Englishman on each of the two 
matters over which humanitarian feeling was being aroused: 
the treatment of the Indian peoples, and the slave trade. Is it 
unreasonable to suppose that the attitude of many other Eng- 
lishmen was affected similarly when they read Raynal’s work? 

Thomas Clarkson, in his History of the abolition of the slave 
trade, definitely lists Raynal as one of the influences that con- 
tributed, after the Somerset case, to the growth of a sentiment 
against the slave trade, grouping his work with Adam Smith’s, 
William Robertson’s, and Dr. Paley’s Moral philosophy." Un- 
fortunately, Clarkson makes little attempt to evaluate the rela- 
tive importance of the many writers he lists as expressing disap- 
probation of the trade, seeming to be more interested in collect- 
ing instances of such disapprobation than in estimating what 
effect they had. He does say of Raynal, however, that “his 
labours entitle him to a high place among the benefactors of the 
African race,’ which may be held to be an indication of the 
extent of Raynal’s influence.” As for any influence upon Clark- 
son personally, that appears improbable from the manner of the 
reference as well as our knowledge of Clarkson’s career. 

Such direct evidence of Raynal’s influence as has been given 
in the cases of Walpole and Romilly has not been found in any 
other instance. Knowing the type of influence Raynal would 
have been apt to have, however, it is perhaps of some value 

10 The life of Sir Samuel Romilly, written by himself, 3d ed. (2 vols.; London, 1842), 
I, 51. 

1 The history . . . . of the abolition of the slave trade by the British parliament (2 vols.; 
London, 1808), I, 88-91. 


2 Tbid., 1,91. Not much can be deduced from the chart (cbid., I, opposite p. 259), as 
the relative size of the stream representing Wilberforce shows. 
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merely to cite instances in which his work was read by English- 
men. Unhappily, the names of the books men read are seldom 
preserved for us except by accident, so that not many instances 
can be given. It is only in chance references that one is able to 
find any instances at all, and sometimes the references are not 
as definite as one would wish. William Robertson and Edward 
Gibbon seem to have read the Philosophical and political his- 
tory, for each commented upon a point in it in his own his- 
torical works.'® Samuel Johnson is reported as stating, in the 
well-known episode of his refusing to shake hands with Raynal, 
that he had read the history.1‘ Mrs. Vesey, the center of a 
brilliant London salon, is said to have enjoyed reading the work 
in a thunderstorm because the two harmonized.'® William Cob- 
bett refers to Raynal’s description of America as being one of 
the things that inspired his visit to this country.’ Lord Gren- 
ville read the work, if we can presume as much from his judg- 
ment that Raynal’s letter to the national assembly in 1791 was 
“much the best thing he has ever written.” Henry Ellis, a 
retired colonial governor residing on the Continent, must have 
read the work to be able to condemn its principles as he did."® 
At a later period Carlyle read it, for he reeommended it to his 
future wife as “one coal of burning sulphur.” ” These are all the 
cases found, however, besides those of Walpole, Romilly, and 
Clarkson, in which there is any certainty or near-certainty of 
Raynal’s work having been read. 


13 “An historical disquisition concerning the knowledge which the ancients had of 
India,” in The works of William Robertson (6 vols.; London, 1851), VI, 482; History of 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire (12 vols.; London, 1783-91), III, 277 n. 


14 Mrs. Chapone to Mrs. Carter, June 15, 1777; The posthumous works of Mrs. 
Chapone (2 vols.; London, 1807), I, 172. 


% Chauncey B. Tinker, The salon and English letters (New York, 1915), p. 151. 

16 The life and adventures of Peter Porcupine (London, 1797), p. 29. 

17 Lord Grenville to Lord Auckland, June 14, 1791; Hist. MSS Com., Fourteenth 
report, app., Part V (Dropmore MSS), II, 98. 

18 Henry Ellis to William Knox, June 17, 1781; Hist. MSS Com., Report on the MSS 
of Miss M. Eyre Matcham, Capt. H. V. Knoz, . . . . (London, 1909), p. 178. 

19 Carlyle to Miss Welsh, Mar. 7, 1824; Early letters of Thomas Carlyle, edited by 
C. E. Norton (2 vols.; London, 1886), II, 268. 
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If one could assume that acquaintanceship or contact with 
the Abbé implied having read his work—and in view of Raynal’s 
overbearing egotism one would have had to have courage to ap- 
proach him if one had not—one might add other names to this 
list. Quite a few Englishmen are known to have met Raynal. 
Arthur Young discussed various matters with him at Marseilles 
and wrote that Raynal’s pen had “never been employed but for 
the benefit of the human species,”’ which perhaps implies that 
Young had read Raynal’s history.” Henry Ellis had repeated 
talks with the Abbé on the doctrines of the history during 
Raynal’s stay at Spa.?! Gibbon saw Raynal frequently for a 
time at Lausanne.” Romilly interviewed him at Geneva, and 
Walpole met him at the Baron d’Holbach’s in Paris.” In 1777, 
the English secret agent, Paul Wentworth, saw a good deal of him 
in Paris, and he was apparently well known to the Americans, 
Franklin and Deane.** 

At the end of May, 1777, Raynal made a trip to England. 
From such materials as we possess, it would appear that he 
was received with just as much acclaim as he ever received 
elsewhere, if not more. He was already a member of the Royal 
Society of London, having been designated in 1754.2> What may 
have been the purpose of his visit in 1777 is a matter of con- 
jecture. Knowing Raynal’s nature, one can probably assume 
that he desired to bask in the popularity of his work in England 
since its translation in the previous year. He was also un- 
doubtedly collecting materials for the second revision of his 
history. Then he was much interested in the struggle between 
Great Britain and her colonies. Finally, he seems to have been 

2° Travels during the years 1787, 1788, and 1789 (Bury St. Edmunds, 1792), pp. 179- 
81. 

21 See note 18, supra. 

2 Private letters of Edward Gibbon, 1753-1794, ed. R. E. Prothero (2 vols.; London, 
1896), II, 75, 111, 115. 

*3 The letters of Horace Walpole, IX, 92. 


4B. F. Stevens's facsimiles of manuscripts in European archives relating to America, 
1773-1783 (25 vols.; London, 1889-98), Vol. XX, No. 1812; The writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, ed. A. E. Bergh (20 vols.; Washington, 1904), XVIII, 170 f. 


% Morley, op. cit., p. 374. 
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involved in a minor way in the quasi-diplomatic relations of the 
American commissioners with influential Englishmen. Thus he 
is reported to have brought letters from Franklin to the latter’s 
friends in London.”* He is stated to have sent papers to Shel- 
burne earlier.?” Later, he was suspected by the French foreign 
office of being an intermediary between the American commis- 
sioners and the British agent Wentworth.” 

However that may be, Raynal was well received in England. 
There are stories of his being saluted with cannon on his arrival 
at Plymouth and of a session of the house of commons being 
interrupted in honor of his presence, but these cannot be verified 
and are probably apocryphal.” We know certainly, however, 
that he was honored in the society of the London salons, par- 
ticularly that of Mrs. Vesey. He resided during his stay in the 
house of Lord Shelburne, where he must have met many of the 
latter’s friends.*® In or about London we know that he met 
Samuel Johnson, Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Chapone, Walpole, 
Colonel Charles Churchill, George Selwyn, Sir Nathaniel Wrax- 
all, and probably Mrs. Piozzi and Hannah More.* He did not 
stay long, however, for he left London about July 22, was in Hol- 
land in August, and before the end of the year was again in 
France.*? 


26 Rev. John Vardill to William Eden, Downing Street, May 29, 1777; Stevens's 
facsimiles, Vol. II, No. 164. 

27 Morellet to Shelburne, Feb. 18, 1777; Lettres de l'abbé Morellet a lord Shelburne, 
ed. Edmond Fitzmaurice (Paris, 1898), p. 111. 


28 Statement of M. Favier concerning Paul Wentworth, n. d. [end of 1777]; Stevens’s 
facsimiles, Vol. XX, No. 1812. 


29 Feugére, op. cit., p. 281; cf. Morley, op. cit., p. 374. 


3° Henry Ellis to William Knox, June 17, 1781, loc. cit.; George Selwyn to Mary 
Townshend, June 2, 1777, quoted in S. Parnell Kerr, George Selwyn and the wits (Lon- 
don, 1909), p. 209. 


31 The posthumous works of Mrs. Chapone, I, 174; The autobiography and correspond- 
ence of Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany (6 vols.; London, 1861-62), 2d ser., II, 307; The 
letters of Horace Walpole, X, 62; Kerr, op. cit., p. 209; The historical and posthumous 
memoirs of Sir Nathaniel William Wrazall, 1772-1784 (5 vols.; London, 1884), I, 111; 
G. B. Hill, Johnsonian miscellanies (2 vols.; Oxford, 1897), I, 211. 


% Autobiography of Mrs. Delany, 2d ser., II, 307; Stevens’s facsimiles, Vol. II, No. 
186, Vol. XX, No. 1812; Lettres de l' abbé Morellet a lord Shelburne, p. 130. 
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These scraps of information on the contacts Englishmen had 
with Raynal and on cases where Englishmen read his history 
would seem to give some ground for supposing that the Philo- 
sophical and political history was quite generally read among the 
educated class in England. The way in which Englishmen of 
the time refer to Raynal supports this view, for his name is al- 
ways mentioned without explanation, as though it were well 
known to everyone. Yet it is noteworthy that, except in the 
case of Clarkson, all attempts to find evidence that Raynal was 
read by the men who led the attack on Warren Hastings (Fox, 
Burke, Sheridan) or the agitation against the slave trade (Sharp, 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, Stephen, etc.) have proved futile. This 
probably means, not that they were unfamiliar with Raynal’s 
work, but simply that their humanitarianism was so far ad- 
vanced that the work could have little effect on them. All of 
these men were sufficiently inspired by other factors, and such 
influence as Raynal had was probably not exerted through them 
in any great degree. But if his work was widely read, it could 
have contributed a great deal to the humanitarian movement, 
without affecting the leaders, by arousing feeling on the matters 
of slavery and the treatment of subject races in general among 
sections of the reading public that might otherwise have re- 
mained less susceptible to agitation thereon. That Raynal was 
read and honored at least to some extent in England, and by 
people of varied types, has already been shown. In attempting 
to estimate more closely the extent of Raynal’s influence, how- 
ever, it is necessary to turn to different kinds of evidence. 

References to Raynal’s history in contemporary British 
periodicals are not very common—probably because it became 
well known in the French before the translation appeared. It 
is highly interesting, therefore, to find an extract from his his- 

-tory published in the Annual register for 1776, the same issue 
that contained reviews of Gibbon’s first volume and Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of nations. Significantly enough, the extract is 
from the book dealing with slavery and the slave trade.* Evi- 


33 The annual register, or, a view of the history, politicks, and literature for the year 1776 
(London, n. d.), pp. 168-76. 
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dently the editor of the Register thought this the most suitable 
portion of the work to interest Englishmen. Was this, then, the 
part of greatest influence? 

In the same year the English translation of Raynal was re- 
viewed in the Monthly review, where the work is spoken of as 
“generally known and admired throughout Europe.’** The 
reviewer considered it hardly necessary to discuss the book at 
length. “It may suffice,” he says, “‘to inform such of our readers 
as are still unacquainted with the work, that the manner in 
which it is executed is as masterly, as the materials of which it 
is composed are important,..... ” The review is very favor- 
able on the whole, merely regretting that Raynal did not pro- 
vide references. Incidentally, the reviewer tells us that “the 
first edition of this translation was sold off in a few weeks.” 

One way of estimating the extent to which Raynal was read 
in Great Britain is to compare the number of editions issued in 
English translation with the number of editions in the original 
French. Since the effect of the work on French opinion has al- 
ready been gauged by Feugére and others, its comparative 
popularity in Great Britain should give a good indication of its 
influence there. The most careful search results in a list of 
thirty-six French and eighteen English editions, in addition to 
one Dutch, one Spanish, and three German editions.* In com- 
paring the number of French and English editions, it is neces- 
sary to remember, first of all, the disparity in population be- 
tween the two countries, the British Isles having around 

2,000,000 in 1785 to nearly 26,000,000 for France—in short, 


34 The monthly review or literary journal, LV (Nov., 1776), 402. 


% See the appended table of editions. Most of these editions will be found minutely 
described in Joseph Sabin, A dictionary of books relating to America from its discovery 
to the present time (Vols. I-XX; New York, 1868-92). Feugére was apparently un- 
familiar with this work. Feugére’s list of the French editions may be conveniently 
found in the Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, XX (1912), 349-50, n. It contains 
some editions not listed by Sabin, and vice versa. A careful check has been made in the 
standard national bibliographies, library catalogues, and other bibliographical aids for 
other editions. No attempt has been made to deal with the many partial editions, 
abridgements, excerpts, etc., published in France, Great Britain, and elsewhere. The 
great number of these makes Raynal’s popularity all the more clear, however. 
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less than half the population of the latter.** The proportion 
of eighteen English to thirty-six French editions is thus prac- 
tically the same as the proportion of population. If other things 
may be assumed to have been about equal, this allows one to 
suppose that Raynal’s work was about as popular in the British 
Isles as in France. But there is another thing that may reason- 
ably be considered, namely, that a part of the French editions 
was probably consumed outside of France. In the eighteenth 
century the French language was not far from a universal 
medium among the intelligentsia, and it is to be presumed that 
many of this group read Raynal’s work in the original. Before 
the translation was published, this must have been true to a 
certain extent even in England. Horace Walpole read it in the 
French at this time and recommended it strongly to a friend.*’ 
All in all, therefore, one can assert with some degree of con- 
fidence that Raynal’s history was read about as much in the 
British Isles as in France. But if the doctrines of the work had 
so much effect in France, they must have had a considerable 
effect in England also; and, as has been suggested, it was prob- 
ably the humanitarian doctrines that were of greatest influence. 

The thought naturally suggests itself that reasoning on the 
comparative number of French and English editions may be 
unsound because the English public may have bought many 
more books per capita than the French. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to compare the number of English editions of Raynal with 
the number of editions of other works known to have been wide- 
ly read in England. In doing this, however, one must limit the 
period of comparison to that in which Raynal’s work was in 
vogue, for most of the other works to be mentioned had a more 
enduring fame and have since run through many more editions. 
To decide on the proper terminal date for the period of com- 
parison is not easy. To set it too late would make the compari- 

3° E. Levasseur, La population frangaise (3 vols.; Paris, 1889-92), I, 228; G. Talbot 
Griffith, Population problems of the age of Malthus (Cambridge, England, 1926), pp. 
18, 45; Eleventh decennial census of the population of Scotland taken 31st March 1901 
(3 vols.; Glasgow, 1902-3), I, xxiv; John Mackintosh, The history of civilization in Scot- 
land (4 vols., London, 1892-96), IV, 214. 

37 The letters of Horace Walpole, VIII, 222. 
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son unfair to Raynal’s work, and to set it too early would work 
the reverse effect. Rather than be entirely arbitrary, I shall use 
the date of the abolition of the slave trade, 1807, since, if 
Raynal’s history had any great effect at all, most of it must 
have been exerted before that time. By that year fifteen Eng- 
lish editions of Raynal had appeared. 

One of the best works to compare with Raynal’s in popularity 
is Robertson’s History of America, first published in 1777, be- 
cause it deals with one-half the same field that Raynal covered. 
By the beginning of 1808, Robertson’s history had gone through 
sixteen editions in the British Isles to Raynal’s fifteen.* Their 
popularity was thus about equal in this period. Another work 
particularly suited, because of certain similarities, to be com- 
pared with Raynal’s in popularity is Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
nations. First published in 1776, the year of Raynal’s transla- 
tion, it had gone through only fifteen editions by 1806, when 
four or five additional editions seem to have been published, 
probably because of the impending expiration of the copyright. 
Counting the times that the volume first published was repub- 
lished, one finds some fourteen editions of Hume’s History of 
England in the period 1754-1807. On the same basis only seven 
editions of Gibbon’s Decline and fall of the Roman Empire have 
been noted. It would seem, then, that Raynal’s work was about 
as popular in the British Isles as the most popular works of 
anything like a similar nature. 

In view of the facts that have been adduced here, one ought 
to be justified in assuming that the Philosophical and political 
history had a considerable effect in disposing British public 
opinion to humanitarianism. To demonstrate this fully would 
take more arduous research than the certainty would be worth. 
However, it seems clear that neglect of this aspect of Raynal’s 
influence is one great defect in the otherwise admirable book of 

8 Sabin, op. cit., XVII, 369-73. 


89 British Museum catalogue; Catalogue of the printed books in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (3 vols.; Edinburgh, 1918-23); Catalogue of the Astor Library (2 
vols.; New York, 1859); Robert Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica (4 vols.; Edinburgh, 1824); 
The English catalogue of books, 1801-1836 (London, 1914); Statutes at large, 8 Anne, 
c. 19. 
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Anatole Feugére. He is not the only writer, it may be said, to 
remain oblivious of this influence. The same criticism may be 
made of certain works in English such as H. N. Fairchild’s The 
noble savage, a study in romantic idealism.” Possibly future 
writers on such topics will be able to give more consideration to 
a man whose importance deserves to be more fully recognized. 
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Amsterdam, 1770. 4 v. in-8. (lst ed.) 

Amsterdam, 1770. 6 v. in-8. 

Geneva, 1770. 7 v. in-8. 

Amsterdam, 1772-74. 6 v. or 7 v. in-8. 

Amsterdam, 1772-74. 7 v. in-12. 

Amsterdam, 1773. 6 v. or 7 v. in-12. 

Amsterdam, 1773-74. 7 v. in-8. (1st rev.) 
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40 New York, 1928. 
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Hanover, 1774-78. 
Copenhagen, 1774-78. 
Kempten, 1784-88. 
Amsterdam, 1775-83. 
Madrid, 1784-90. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Tv. 
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11 v. 
10 v. 
5 v. 


in-8. (German) 
in-8. (German) 
in-8. (German) 
in-8. (Dutch) 

in-8. (Spanish) 


Datuas D. Irvine 


“ In all probability this edition was printed for consumption in England. 

42 The fact that the two Irish editions were published one immediately after each 
of the two principal crises in late eighteenth-century Irish history is significant in view 
of Ireland’s practical status of a colonial dominion and the incendiary nature of Raynal’s 
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NEW LIGHT ON CHINESE DIPLOMACY, 
1836-49 


HE systematic publication of Chinese diplomatic docu- 
ments by the Palace Museum at Peiping is an event 
which all students of China’s foreign relations must wel- 
come. For many years, as a private collection the documents 
have served the needs of the few fortunate scholars' who had 
the friendship of the owner;? but, in spite of many attempts at 
publication, including one of my own, they had remained in 
manuscript form. Fortunately the Palace Museum discovered 
among the treasures left by the Tsing dynasty a collection of 
manuscripts which, upon comparison, proved to be the original 
of these documents. The Museum, following the fashion of pub- 
lishing large collections of diplomatic documents, is issuing an 
edition from photographic plates in a form which all connois- 
seurs of Chinese books must love. The first series, covering the 
period 1836-49, has already appeared.® 
The title of the collection, translated fully and literally, is 
the “Beginning and end of the management of barbarian af- 
fairs.” Compiled by three successive official commissions, it is 
divided into three series covering respectively the last fourteen 
years of the reign of Taokwang (Ser. I), the whole reign of 
Hienfeng (Ser. II), and the whole reign of Tungchih (Ser. II). 
Series I and II contain eighty books each, while Series III con- 
tains one hundred. Each book has on the average thirty-eight 


1 When the Historical Commission of the government compiled the History of the 
Tsing Dynasty, resort was had to the private collection. 

2 Mr. Wang Hsi-yun of Peiping. For a note on the origin of his copy, see my con- 
tribution to the American Historical Review, XXXV (1929-30), 79-80. What I said 
there in regard to publication has been made inaccurate by later developments. I also 
made the mistake of thinking the two copies of equal value, owing to the fact that up 
to the time of my writing that article I had not seen the Palace copy and had accepted 
the statement of another person. 

* Beginning and end of the management of barbarian affairs, Ser. I (Peiping: Palace 
Museum, 1930). 
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double pages (Chinese leaves). The collection was made by impe- 
rial command, nominally for imperial perusal; and all its editors 
were high officials. The material includes imperial decrees, me- 
morials to the throne, treaties, diplomatic notes, and a few 
papers of miscellaneous origin, all of which the editors thought 
related to “‘barbarian affairs.”” The arrangement of documents 
is strictly chronological. Documents are not numbered or in- 
dexed. Division into series and books is quite arbitrary. The 
decrees are properly dated, but memorials are given only the 
dates on which they were received and noted by the Emperor and 
not the dates on which they were dispatched; hence, of course, 
some confusion (the viceroy of Chihli may report the arrival of 
foreign vessels at Taku some weeks before the viceroy at Canton 
reported their departure from southern waters). At the same 
time, diplomatic notes and miscellaneous papers appear as en- 
closures of memorials, having only the dates of the latter. In 
order to ensure the authenticity of the text, the Museum has 
published the collection in its original form, including the title 
which is strange even to modern Chinese readers. 

Series I, covering the period 1836-49, which it is here pro- 
posed to analyze, was completed and presented to the Emperor 
in the sixth year of Hienfeng (1856). Among its ten editors, 
only one is likely to be known to the Western world, namely, 
Hwashana, one of the negotiators of the treaty of Tientsin. 
It has forty volumes, each containing two books. The total 
number of documents, by rough account, is 2,651, of which 
1,244 are decrees, 1,380 are memorials, 24 are treaties and dip- 
lomatic notes, and 3 are miscellaneous papers. Of the latter, 
two are popular manifestoes to foreigners, and the third is a 
plan to defeat them in war, drafted by a low official. The 
paucity of diplomatic notes needs some explanation. In the first 
place, the actual number of notes exchanged between China ° 
and foreign governments during the period was small. Second- 
ly, many provincial officials failed to forward to Peking the 
notes received from or sent to foreign diplomatic agents, giving 
to the Emperor only a summary of their contents. Finally, the 
editors left out some notes which had been forwarded. The ex- 
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clusion was, however, not consistent with any principle or preju- 
dice. This defect in the collection is quite characteristic of 
Chinese diplomacy of that time. Unfortunately it cannot be 
entirely remedied by resorting to the documents of other gov- 
ernments, for Chinese officials then knew only Chinese, and 
translation from the Chinese was in those days often inaccurate. 

So much for the physical properties of the documents before 
us. It is time to speak of their value. How many of them are 
new? How much new light do they throw on China’s foreign 
relations during those fourteen years, the period of the Opium 
War and its subsequent adjustments? 

A small percentage of the decrees had been published before, 
either in extenso or in abstract, in Tung Hua Lu or Shen Suen. 
Take, for example, the year 1841. The present publication for 
that year includes 438 decrees, of which 23 in extenso and 19 
in abstract are found in Tung Hua Lu, and 136 in extenso are 
found in Shen Suen. Although 1841 cannot be called represent- 
ative, the figures here given do indicate the large number of 
decrees published for the first time in this work. The same holds 
true of the memorials to the throne, which are really more im- 
portant than the decrees. The papers of Lin Tse-su had been 
published by his family, but one very important paper, un- 
favorable to Lin’s memory, had been suppressed. The memori- 
als of Hsu Kwang-tsin had also been published, but the book 
is very rare. Yukien’s papers had been the common property 
of scholars; and the joint memorial of Kiying, Ilipu, and Niu 
Kien on the treaty of Nanking, and the reports of Kiying on the 
treaties of Bogue, Wanghia, and Whampoa had been published 
by the Waichiaopu. That is all. Undoubtedly the Peking Ga- 
zette published many of the memorials as they were presented 
to the throne, but no library, I believe, has a complete file for 
the thirties and forties of the last century. The overwhelming 
majority of the memorials in the Palace collection are therefore 
new material. Similarly, the papers of Kishen, most of the papers 
of Kiying and Ilipu, the papers of Teng Ting-cheng, of Niu Kien, 
of Liu Yun-ko, of Yishan, of Iling, and of many others, provin- 
cial governors and metropolitan censors, are here for the first 
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time rendered accessible. Many of the memorials have margi- 
nal notes from the hand of the Emperor, quite in the style of 
Kaiser William, and these are entirely new to the scholarly world. 
Similarly, the diplomatic notes, few though they are, had never 
been seen before by Chinese scholars, and the same is true of 
the miscellaneous papers. 

Strange to say, some of these papers, not accessible before 
in the original, have existed on the pages of the Chinese reposi- 
tory, or in such books as those of Sir Francis Davis and W. D. 
Bernard in English translation, but the number of such papers 
is not large. On the other hand, the quantity of papers hitherto 
accessible to Chinese-reading scholars and not to others is far 
larger. Furthermore, the translation, wherever it existed, was 
in many cases inaccurate; in other cases, papers were incorrectly 
dated or attributed to the wrong person. If the present collec- 
tion should be translated into English or French, the value to 
Western scholars would even be greater than the original has 
been to Chinese scholars. 

Why the collection should begin with 1836 is not indicated 
by the editors, but that it should begin with two papers on the 
opium question betrays their view of “‘barbarian affairs.” They 
are memorials of Hsu Nai-tsi, proposing legalization of the 
opium trade and encouragement of native cultivation, in order 
to check the drainage of silver; for Chinese statesmen at that 
time were all bullionists. Although the idea was opposed, it is 
true, by the censor, Yuan Yu-lin, the Canton officials, when 
consulted by the Emperor Taokwang, had reported favorably 
on the scheme. The question of legalization was, however, 
dropped. When other memorials came in,‘ describing in detail 
the system of store ships at Canton and of smuggling, imperial 
knowledge of corruption seemed, for once, complete; and, in the 
spring of 1838, Huang Kiao-tsi went so far as to call for the 
death penalty on all opium-smokers. The Emperor then asked 
the tartar-generals, viceroys, and governors of all the provinces 
to discuss the proposal; and, in the summer and autumn of that 


‘Strangely enough, the memorials of Chutsin and Hsukiu are not here included. 
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year, memorials poured in.’ The overwhelming majority op- 
posed the death penalty for smokers, feeling that smugglers and 
traders were the greater sinners, on whom alone the extreme 
penalty should be inflicted if at all. Lin Tse-su alone was un- 
qualifiedly in favor of Huang’s proposal and thought it could 
be easily carried out. What is remarkable in this debate is that 
not a single person anticipated that this new effort at prohibi- 
tion would lead to a foreign war. What is still more remarkable 
is that the moderates like Kishen and Kiying laid stress on the 
smugglers, action against whom would more likely lead to for- 
eign complications than action against the smokers. The Em- 
peror was impressed by the majority view but sent Lin as his 
commissioner to Canton to stop the source of supply. 
Hitherto, Western scholars have laughed at Lin’s boast of 
knowing foreigners. That he knew little about the Western 
world or about international trade and intercourse is borne out 
by the documents, but that he knew well enough the system of 
opium-smuggling at Canton has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized. From Wuchang, the seat of his viceroyalty, he traveled 
to Peking to receive imperial instructions. While there, he was 
given copies of the memorials describing the smuggling trade; 
but from all indications, his plan of action was decided upon in 
Peking. To expect compromise from Lin was, of course, an illu- 
sion on the part of the foreign community. The documents ex- 
plain why he resorted to the plan of virtual imprisonment of 
foreigners, for while the opium was on the high seas “amidst 
gigantic waves,” the owners were in the factories within his 
reach.’ It was, therefore, China’s maritime weakness that led 
Lin to take the line which seemed so unfair to the English. 
After the opium had been delivered, he was bent on the pre- 
vention of future supplies, and, to that end, he proposed the 
bond—a device which, from documents not included in the 
Series, we know was quite familiar to Chinese officialdom. 
From the eleventh year of Taokwang (1831) district magis- 


5 This may be called the final debate before action. Papers are to be found in Books 
Il, Ill, IV, and V. 
5 Lin’s period of the war is covered by Books VI-X. 7 Book VI, p. 12. 
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trates had been required to sign such a bond on behalf of all 
petty officials of the district yamen, and provincial viceroys 
and governors had to sign it on behalf of all officials of the 
province to be forwarded to the Emperor. Given the bond, Lin 
was anxious for the legitimate trade to continue. When, to his 
surprise, Captain Elliot took the whole British community to 
Macao, refusing to trade at Canton and asking that temporary 
trade permission be granted at Macao, Lin scented intrigue. 
For that place had been the primordial center of opium-smug- 
gling. Hence Elliot’s action appeared to Lin only an attempt to 
revive an old evil,’ and he was, accordingly, determined to drive 
the English out of Macao. When, in fact, the English loitered 
on the seas, neither going home nor entering Canton to trade, 
Lin concluded that the opium motive was still at work. He 
even suggested to the Emperor that Elliot had received a com- 
mission on every box of the commodity sold.’ He never under- 
stood the foreigners’ objection to the bond, but had an eye only 
for opium. He even stopped the supply of fresh water and 
provisions to English ships in an effort to get rid of the drug 
once for all. This led to the armed contlict at Kowloon. We 
know now that Lin was unjust to Elliot, but there was enough 
smuggling in the summer of 1839 to lend color to his accusations 
in some cases and actual proof in others. 

The case of Lin Wei-hi was most unfortunate for China. 
Because of its suspected connection with opium, both the Em- 
peror and his commissioner agreed that the English murderer 
must be brought to justice. But the documents show that it 
was not the homicide case that brought about the naval battle 
of Chuenpi on November 3, 1839; for Lin’s account of the origin 
of this battle! is totally at variance with the version usually 
accepted. A British merchant ship," which had signed the re- 


8 Book VIII, pp. 2, 3. 

® Book IX, p. 2. 10 Book VIII, pp. 28-35. 

1 Lin gives the ship’s name as “Don-Non.” At that time, foreign ships were usually 
called by the names of their captains. Thus, “Thomas Coutts” was called by the 


Chinese Wa-non, after Captain Warner. Could “Don-Non” mean Captain Daniel of 
“Royal Saxon”? 
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quired bond, was proceeding to Whampoa to trade, when Elliot 
appeared on the scene with warships to stop it. The conflict 
arose out of Chinese protection of legitimate trade and its ob- 
struction by the English. This seems unbelievable; yet the 
documents show that the Emperor, while disposed to approve 
any action on the homicide case, had insisted that all trade 
with the English, with or without the bond, should be stopped. 
This decision was naturally disturbing to Lin, who, him- 
self, disapproved of the stopping of all trade, but feared 
that to report to the Emperor that a battle had been fought 
on behalf of legitimate trade was likely to incur imperial dis- 
favor. At the end of his report on the battle the commissioner 
stated that he had had a message of encouragement sent to 
Captain Warner, of “Thomas Coutts,” not to be afraid of El- 
liot’s displeasure. Of this passage, the Emperor wrote on the 
margin: ““Whether they obey or disobey, after all they belong 
to the same country. You ought not to have done that.” I see 
no reason why Lin should have falsified the account to his own 
hurt. The usual version that the battle of Chuenpi arose out of 
Admiral Kwan’s demand for the murderer must be rejected 
till new evidence is found to disprove these documents. 

Lin’s policy can be summarized in one word, “thorough,” 
for he was thoroughly convinced of the evil consequences of 
opium-smoking. To him, it was a national disease, of which 
the curing would prove harder with every postponement. The 
history of the ninety years that have passed since his time has 
proved him entirely in the right. But his ignorance of the West- 
ern world prevented his finding the right method. He failed to 
see the vital financial interests the British government had in 
opium. What was worse for him, he entirely underestimated the 
prowess of the nation with whom he was dealing: he imagined 
an Englishman on land to be like a fish. Hence, when Admiral 
Elliot arrived with more ships and men and took Chusan, he 
boasted to the Emperor that it was because the English feared 
his defenses at Canton that they attacked another part of the 


12 Lin’s underestimate of England’s fighting ability is especially shown in Book VIII, 
pp. 6-7, a document which his family did not include among his published memorials. 
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coast. Thus he and his friends started a legend of Lin Tse-su 
the Invincible which was as deleterious in Chinese history as 
the Napoleonic legend in France. 

With Admiral Elliot’s arrival in Chinese waters, Lin’s period ° 
of the Opium War was over and that of Kishen began." Kishen 
had none of Lin’s moral and political zeal against opium. In- 
deed, in his period of the war opium had already ceased to be 
an issue. But Kishen saw things material with a keen eye, and 
he was convinced at almost first sight that China was no mili- - 
tary match for England. Commencing his efforts for peace right 
at the beginning of his contact with Admiral Elliot and Captain 
Elliot, he displayed methods that were two-edged: on the one 
hand, he described for the Emperor in most vivid terms the 
ships and guns of England, and, on the other, he tried to handle 
the English with diplomacy, that is, to “talk reason” to them. 
For this purpose he had a convenient starting-point in Lord 
Palmerston’s letter “‘to the Minister of the Emperor of China.” 
It seems that historians have not sufficiently studied that) 
strange document. In substance, it was strong; in form, it 
was very weak and lent itself to misinterpretation. For all the 
demands that Palmerston made upon China, the central ground 
of complaint was the conduct of Commissioner Lin at Canton. 
Thus the struggle between China and England, caused really 
by many matters, became in the light of this letter a lawsuit 
between the English government and Commissioner Lin. The 
Chinese translation,‘ which was the only one read by the 
Chinese, accentuated this feature of the situation. Where in 
the original the English government “demands satisfaction and 
redress,’ the Chinese version asks for the righting of a wrong. * 
Kishen naturally thought that, such being the case, the punish- 
ment of Lin ought to satisfy England. To him, that was “rea- 
son.” Therefore, to the end of his negotiations with the Elliots 
at Taku, he refused all the demands but promised to investigate 


18 Kishen’s period of the war is covered by Books XII-XXIV. 


14 Book XII, pp. 30-38. The particular Chinese phrase chosen to render the English 
“demands satisfaction and redress” is used by a small subject who has been wronged 
by some big person and goes to the magistrate to appeal for justice. 
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and punish Lin and, in the matter of opium burned, to make 
such reparation that the Elliots would have the face to return 
to England and appear before their queen." (Kishen and many 
of his contemporaries thought that it was because England had 
only a queen that many of her subjects dared to be so unruly in 
China.) With that promise, the Elliots left Taku, agreeing not 
to open hostilities on the way unless attacked. For China the 
dispute was as good as settled. Imperial decrees were hurried 
to all parts of the empire, ordering demobilization. The docu- 
ments give us details as to the number of soldiers sent home or 
to peace-time stations. 

Upon his arrival in Canton, Kishen found that the English 
there were not nearly so conciliatory as at Taku. The old de- 
mands that had been refused were revived. Though the English 
were “unreasonable” in this, Kishen saw no way out but con- 


- cession, since, after all, for Kishen, peace was even more im- 


portant than “reason.” Some writers of that time and since 
have suspected him of playing with negotiations, and in appear- 
ance there is much to support this view. His diplomacy was 
market-bargaining. For example, he was ready to add two ports 


. besides Canton, but he told the English that one additional 


port was all that he could get the Emperor to grant.'® It was true 
also that, while negotiations were going on, he strengthened 
some of the defenses. But in his position he could not have done 
otherwise. As it was, the war party accused him of “having 
opened the door and bowed the thief in.” Of his real sincerity 
for peace, the documents leave no doubt. Even after the Em- 
peror had threatened him with dire punishment for having con- 
cluded the Chuenpi Convention, he pleaded for peace. That 
plea of his’ was the most heroic act of his life: peace or war, he 

1 The last note of Kishen to the Elliots at Taku is given in Book XIV, pp. 35-39. 
The document would be good material for Palmerston’s criticism of Elliot. 

16 His bargaining tactics were explained to the Emperor particularly in Book XIX, 
pp. 11-14. 

” Book XXII, pp. 12-16. This is the same memorial in which he gave the Emperor 
a description of the outer seas, “a touch of the sublime,” as some English writer put it. 


It should be added that after the failure of this plea Kishen gave up hope and only 
played with negotiations. 
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personally could not escape punishment, but peace without war 
would have resulted in less national loss than peace after war. 

The whole episode of Kishen was a tragedy not only in his 
life but in that of the Chinese nation. His failure played directly 
into the hands of the Lin party. Lin believed that he could - 
defeat the English, and that the English were afraid of him. 
His contemporaries believed in him. Now that English com- 
placency at Taku had helped Kishen to remove him, contem- 
porary China cried against perfide Albion and against Kishen, 
the fool, or the corrupt. With Lin out of way, it was natural 
that England should resume the war and actually win it. Thus 
China did not admit defeat. She had an alibi: “‘our coach kept 
our best man out of the team in the game against England.” 
If war had to come between the East and the West, Lin was the 
East’s logical captain. As it was, old China could not be said to 
be wanting, for the simple reason that the best of old China 
had not been tried. China, therefore, slept on for another twen- 
ty years till the big crash of 1860. 

From the spring of 1841, when Kishen fell, to the summer of 
1842, when British forces anchored before the city of Nanking, 
it was the Emperor himself who kept the initiative in policy. 
Although more than thirty books" of the Series are devoted to 
the period, not much new light is thrown on the course of events. 
The Emperor was for war @ ouwtrance. Lin was on the point of 
getting into action, but the Emperor for the third time changed 
his opinion about this man and ordered him to be exiled to Ili. 
That made him a martyr. The documents of the period are 
mainly military reports, composed by literary secretaries who 
never visited battlefields and whose aim was to put up a good 
face on bad things. For a study of the literati and mandarin 
mind, they would prove a rich mine. 

The treaty of Nanking was, of course, a dictated peace as 
it was so intended by England. For that reason, the injury to 
Chinese pride, especially to imperial pride, was infinitely greater 
than to Chinese purses or territory. On the day when the treaty 
was signed, revanche was born. The treaties of Nanking and of 

18 Books XXV-LVIII. 
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Bogue form one settlement, while those of Wanghia and Wham- 
poa are mainly repetitions. As these early treaties are the earli- 
est “unequal treaties,” it might be interesting to compare what 
China then thought of them” to what she thinks of them now. 
The strongest objection then was to the opening of additional 
ports, against which nationalist China does not protest at all, 
whereas treaty tariff and extraterritoriality, which nationalist 
China hates, were almost immaterial to the China of Taokwang. 
A tariff written in the treaty seemed most convenient, for it 
would obviate all future wrangling. Furthermore, the rates ac- 
tually fixed in the treaty were on the whole not lower than they 
had been under the old national tariff. In order to maintain 
revenue, [lipu and Kiying suggested that transit dues from the 
interior to the new ports of Shanghai, Ningpo, Amoy, and 
Foochow should be made the same as if the goods had been 
transported to Canton. Such a measure was within the letter 
of the treaty, although the difference in distance was from one 
to two thousand /i. From that day to this, tariff and transit 
dues are inseparable. Extraterritoriality also seemed conven- 
ient, for the “‘barbarians’”’ were too unruly to be controlled by 
China’s methods. Of settlements in the ports these documents 
make no mention, for the simple reason that they were too 
trivial to be reported to the Emperor. If the men of that day 
had dreamed that settlements might become independent cities, 
they would have given them more thought. The most-favored- 
nation clause was rendered palatable by being translated into 
Chinese as “whatever favors the emperor may in the future 
choose to grant to the other nations he will also grant to the 
English.” 

England won the privileges by a war. Why should America 
and France win them without it? No doubt, fear of another 
war had some bearing on the situation, and England’s willing- 
ness to share her hard-won privileges with other nations eased 
the way. Moreover, Chinese statesmen thought trade a fixed 
quantity, and to be monopolized by one foreign nation or to be 
shared by several meant to them less than nothing. Kiying had 


1° Discussion of treaties is scattered through Books LIX-LXXIII. 
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another reason” for concluding the treaties with America and 
France. It was thought impossible to distinguish the Americans 
and the French from the English. If they should come in the 
guise of Englishmen, what was to prevent them? In that case, 
they would be both indebted and grateful to England and might 
for all he knew combine with England against China. On the 
other hand, were the privileges of trade granted, they would 


be equally indebted and grateful to China and might combine = * 


¢ 


with China against England; at least, they would not enter a - 


combination with England. Moreover, China had a good opin- 
ion of the Americans. Before the war, they had gone about their 
trade peacefully and with avowed obedience to Chinese law. 
During the war, they had, so thought the Chinese, maintained 
a neutrality benevolent toward China. With France, it was a 
little different; for the name, “France,” sounded like “‘Fo-lon- 
ki” (Frank), which had been given the early westerners who 
first came to China. But America having broken the way, it was 
easier for France to reach the same goal. 

The burden of post-war readjustments fell mainly on Kiying. 
A better choice could not have been made. He made smooth 
sailing in rough waters; for between the Scylla of Chinese 
revanche and the Charybdis of the British merchants’ haughty 
impatience, it must be admitted the waters were rough. Kiying 
was well suited for the part he was to play. In a memorial”! 
penned in the fall of 1844, when treaty-making was over, he 
revealed to the Emperor his “art”’ of diplomacy. The foreigners 
had a custom of official banquets, in which he had to join to 
create the proper atmosphere for negotiations. 

. .. . Barbarian custom pays special respect to women. Whenever guests 
of distinction are invited, the women come out to salute them. Thus, the 
American barbarian Parker and the French barbarian Lagrené brought their 


wives with them. When your slave went to foreign halls to negotiate, the 
women sometimes came out suddenly to be introduced. On my part, I felt 


2° Book LXIV, pp. 44-45. Ilipu had expressed similar ideas, ibid., pp. 37-38. It 
seems that the French representative Lagrené tried to play the tone of “England the 
real enemy and France the true friend of China” @ la mode russe, to which Kiying re- 
fused to listen. See Book LX XII, pp. 44-46. 


*1 Book LXXIII, pp. 18-20. 
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most uneasy, but on their part, they took it as a matter of glory. This is 
really the custom in western countries. We should not judge it according to 
Chinese propriety. 

The foreigners also had a custom of presenting gifts. Though 
Kiying had made it known to them that for a Chinese official 
to accept them from foreigners was against the state law, there 
were times when such gifts came in the form of foreign wine and 
perfume, things of little material value but expressing sincere 
sentiments of friendship; and in such cases he felt obliged to 
accept and to present in return some things of his own as mere 
tokens. The epithets used were offensive, but remained in use 
by Chinese officialdom till 1860 and in some cases long after- 
ward. Without them, the document would not have been in 
good literary form. In the main, the memorial was an indirect 
plea for giving up Chinese fundamentalism and for meeting the 
foreigner halfway. For his day, it was a document of progress. 
Yet it was with this very document that Horatio Nelson Lay 
nailed him down in the negotiations at Tientsin in 1858. Both 
Oliphant and Morse attribute it to the end of 1850, whereas it 
was really written six years earlier. 

Kiying was recalled from the Canton viceroyalty in 1848, 
shortly after the Huangchuki incident, in which six English- 
men were killed. Was his recall engineered by himself so as to 
avoid the responsibility of carrying out the agreement regard- 
ing the entrance into Canton? Or was it due, rather, to imperial 
disfavor at his severe punishment of local people involved in 
the Huangchuki and other incidents? No answer to these ques- 
tions can be hazarded. 

Kiying’s successor was Hsu Kwang-tsin, a former subordi- 
nate of Lin Tse-su while the latter was governor of Kiangsu. 
The first act of his viceroyalty, according to his secretary, was 
to write to his former chief, asking for enlightenment.” Lin told 
him that the people could be pitted against the foreigners. 
Such, of course, was a complete change of policy; for Kiying had - 
tried to keep the local people within the strict limits of the 


® This information is found in a memorial by his secretary many years later when he 
was censor at Peking. See Ser. III, Book LX XVIII, pp. 15-19. 
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treaties; while Hsu, following the inspiration of Lin, and, later, 
Yeh Ming-chin, following the example of Hsu, were to encour- 
age the Canton people in their anti-foreign proclivities. Such 
was merely pouring oil on fire. Or—to view the matter differ- 
ently—the cycle was returning to its starting-point. Lin Tse-su, 
Hsu Kwang-tsin, and Yeh Ming-chin form one apostolic suc- 
cession, ending ultimately in the great disaster of 1860, while 
Kishen, Ilipu, and Kiying form the other sect, championing 
what might be called Low Church principles. The accident that 
the High Church trio were all Chinese while the Low Church 
trio were all Manchus is a temptation to generalizers. The ap- 
pointment of Hsu was a great change in policy, made by the 
old Emperor two years before his death, a change to be soon 
accentuated by his son under the triple stimulus of revenge for 
his father’s humiliations, sinophilist agitation, and fresh provo- 
cations. 

Were there reasons for Taokwang’s change of mind toward 
the end of his life? The war that ended in the Treaty of Nan- 
king had already shaken Manchu prestige. Kiying’s severe pun- 
ishment of the Cantonese had alienated popular feeling still 
more. The Emperor was forced, he thought, to choose between 
the foreigner and his people. If the choice fell upon the for- 
eigner and the people were suppressed for his benefit, the people 
would forsake the dynasty. Would the foreigner help to uphold 
it? If the choice fell upon the people and the foreigners were 
forbidden to encroach upon their rights and prejudices, the dy- 
nasty would be secure and the people would be there to repel 
foreign invasion. Whoever reads the last two books of the Se- 
ries attentively cannot fail to find the crossing of roads, one or 
the other of which must be taken. 

T. F. Tstane 


Tstina Hua UNIVERSITY 
PEIPING 














THE REVOLUTIONARY VERGENNES 
AND LAFAYETTE VERSUS THE 
FARMERS GENERAL! 


OME day, perhaps, a genius with the convincingness of 
Tocqueville or of Taine and with a more comprehen- 
sive vision will effectively describe the revolutionary 

function of the monarchy in French history. He will portray 
Louis XVI, personally feeble though he was, as the authentic 
heir and successor of the crown-wearing, throne-seated poli- 
ticians who, generation after generation, undermined this mani- 
festation of localism, defeated that intrusion of universalism, 
destroyed series after series of vested rights and institutions, 
and thus by inclusion and exclusion created the entity, such as 
it was, that men call France. He will recognize that the minister 
of such a king must be a revolutionary, whether he was named 
Turgot or Loménie de Brienne, whether he used the calculating 
deviousness of a Necker or the forthright radicalism of a 
Calonne. 

Vergennes, too, was a revolutionary. One knows, of course, 
his famous dictum that “in the present state of the world, com- 
mercial questions are political questions and as such within the 
province of the department of foreign affairs” and feels, with 
Mollien, the tang of revolutionary thought. Long ago, someone 
wrote a clever pamphlet entitled, Le comte de Vergennes pre- 
miére cause des états généraux (1788). He was the natural re- 
sort of heady young men like Dupont and Lafayette, full of the 
most modern ideas, ready, like the first, to protest against 
““despotism”’ among the farmers general, or, like the second, to 
tell bureaucrats that he spoke in the name of the people. 

1 The document here appended under the title, “Lafayette’s attack upon the tobacco 
farm in the American Committee of 1786” (pp. 605-13), and some of the materials of 
this study were discovered in the course of research made possible by grants from the 
Social Science Research Council and the University of Wyoming. Professor L. R. 
Gottschalk has not only facilitated the publication by making available a photostatic 
copy of the document but has also aided with his expert knowledge of Lafayette’s hand- 
writing. 
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Vergennes, more commonly than not, utilized other people to 
carry the brunt and the responsibilities of his projects. On more 
than one occasion he had used Lafayette and Dupont. On one 
particularly memorable occasion, he used these two reinforced 
by the genial minister of the United States, Thomas Jefferson. 
It was to Lafayette, however, that fell the public and overt part 
of the honorable conspiracy which these four revolutionists or- 
ganized and (almost) carried through to break the undoubtedly 
pernicious control of the tobacco trade by the farmers general. 

That Lafayette, grand seigneur and soldier as he was, took an 
active interest in questions of Franco-American commerce need 
no longer surprise anyone except those who depend upon his 
numerous recent biographers. It has been shown? that, from the 
time of his first return from America well down through the 
constituent assembly, Lafayette was active with Vergennes, 
with Castries and with Calonne, with the notables and with 
the constituent assembly and its committee of agriculture and 
commerce, in promoting French trade with the United States. 
It was on account of this interest that in 1786, Lafayette be- 
came the spearhead of this attempt to destroy the monopoly of 
the tobacco trade in the hands of the farmers general. 

It was not his first attack on the farmers. In his memoir of 
1783, which Professor Gottschalk has published,’ he had freely 
criticized them for the burdensomeness of their regulations and 
the absurdity of their procedure, which, he alleged, were driving 
the Americans away from France. He seems to have repeated 
his complaints to Calonne with specific instances and to have 
asked that orders might be given to the farm to buy only direct- 
ly in France or in America and that an entrepét for tobacco 


2 A. Mathiez, “Lafayette et le commerce franco-américain & la veille de la Révolu- 
tion” (documents), Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, nouvelle série, II 
(1926), 474-84; Louis R. Gottschalk, “Lafayette as commercial expert” (document), 
American Historical Review, XXXVI (1931), 561-70; F. L. Nussbaum, “American 
tobacco and French politics,” Political Science Quarterly, XL (1926), 497-516; “The 
French colonial arrét of August 30, 1784,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XXVII (1928), 
62-78; Commercial policy in the French Revolution: a study of the career of G. J. A. 
Ducher (Washington, 1923), Part II, chap. i. 


3 Loc. cit., XXXVI, 567. 
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should be formed at Lorient. His facts were denied, but his 
requests were granted without any objection on the part of the 
farmers.‘ It is to be noted that there is no hint as yet of a de- 
mand for the abolition of the tobacco farm itself. He assumes 
its continued existence and asks only for certain changes in its 
management. 

Yet the groundwork was being laid for the more drastic ac- 
tion. P. Clement and A. Le Moine® have well summarized the 
academic attacks of Vauban, Boisguillebert, and the Econo- 
mists upon the farm system and the somewhat limited and cer- 
tainly unsuccessful attempts of Turgot and of Necker to miti- 
gate some of its evils. What they failed to perceive—what that 
wily and astute politician certainly meant that his contempora- 
ries should not perceive—was that the period of Vergennes’ 
dominance in the government was marked by no less than three 
attacks which it is impossible not to attribute to his manipula- 
tion. Not for the man who had outwitted his patron Maurepas 
without revealing himself* was the crusading earnestness and 
obviousness of a Turgot. He knew too well what had happened 
to Turgot and what was likely to happen to any minister who 
had brought upon himself the enmity of those rapacious para- 
sites, the farmers general, so clever at pulling political wires and 
so stupid in every other way, especially in their proper business 
of buying and selling tobacco.’ He preferred that other people 
should take the responsibilities. 

The method had its disadvantages. If it preserved Ver- 
gennes’ intangibility, it also involved a certain ineffectiveness. 
The first of these attacks was an attempt to control the farm by 
infiltration. A governmental majority had been created, prob- 
ably as early as 1780, when, according to Clement and Le 

*Calonne to Lafayette, May 17, 1784. Diplomatic correspondence of the United 
States (1837), I, 297. 

5 M. de Silhouette, Bouret, les derniers fermiers généraux (Paris, 1872). 

* In the affair of the Comte de Guines. 

7™“On a été A portée dans les discussions qu’il a eues & l'occasion du traité avec le 
Sieur Morris de se convaincre que la ferme n’entend point ses véritables intéréts et 
qu’elle connatt encore moins celles de I’Etat” (Boyetet, Nouveau recueil de mémoires 
[1788], p. 107). 
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Moine, Necker modified and limited the membership. What- 
ever the beginnings, in 1783, Vilevault® and Dupont were re- 
porting to Vergennes (not to the controller-general, to whose 
department the farm pertained) in regard to the constitution of 
the farm and complaining that “‘la crainte de la prépondérance 
qui réside dans un petit nombre des fermiers généraux empéche 
les autres de se livrer,’’® and that the minority party continued 
to rule: “Le ministre est 4 portée de juger s’il n’y a pas des 
dictateurs dans la Ferme Générale.” 

The second attack was the headlong and apparently reckless 
arrét of October 24, 1783, abolishing the farm and all its works. 
Ormesson here was the spearhead—and the scapegoat. Clem- 
ent and Le Moine say that he had the arrét passed without con- 
sulting anyone, but that Vergennes knew very well what was 
impending is shown by a statement made for him October 18, 
1783, showing the various sums that could be mobilized in specie 
in Paris to meet the crisis that was likely to and did occur."! The 
important thing, of course, was that his connection with the 
attempt was not known. The youthful Ormesson fell when he 
found the money market closed for him; the farmers obtained 
confirmation of the terms of the contract of 1780; and Calonne, 
necessarily, came into office committed to the restoration of the 
farm™ and fully conscious of the dangerous character of the 
farmers as opponents. Although Vergennes was sympathetic 
with Calonne and co-operated with him in some of his most rev- 
olutionary projects up to his own last illness and death, Ca- 
lonne’s instability in office and consequent respect for the farm 
made it necessary to look elsewhere for an attacking force. 


8 Intendant of foreign and maritime commerce, 1767-83. 

® Vilevault to Vergennes, May 10, 1783. Archives des affaires étrangéres, Mémoires 
et documents, France, 1394. A hint of Vergennes’ concealment of his participation can 
be had from the fact that Vilevault was asking for a letter from Ormesson or Vergennes 
to inform the farmers general of his function in regard to it. He may have gotten it— 
from Ormesson. 

10 Dupont to Vergennes, December 13, 1783. Ibid., 1395. 

| Unsigned letter to Vergennes, October 18, 1783. Ibid., cf. also F. N. Mollien, 
Mémoires d’un ministre du trésor public (Paris, 1898), I, 91. 

12 Secret service report to Vergennes, November 12, 1783. Ibid. 
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Meanwhile, Vergennes had found Lafayette, who seemed to 
combine many qualities suitable for his purpose. Lafayette was 
interested, he was fearless and popular, and he had not too many 
ideas of his own but adequate intelligence, as Jefferson says of 
him, to understand when matters were explained to him. What 
was even more important, he was self-starting and did not re- 
quire orders that might be embarrassing, but only opportunity. 
So Lafayette was encouraged to submit his ideas and to attack 
the farm’s treatment of the American tobacco trade. If in his 
“Observations” and letters there are traces of Dupont’s ideas 
about the farm and of Dubuq’s Pour et contre," it was some- 
thing to have these ideas presented by the hero who had “droit 
a tous les suffrages.” Thus Lafayette secured, along with many 
other favors for American commerce, the entrepét for tobacco 
at Lorient and the restriction of the farmers to direct trade. 

The farm, which had been used to the convenient, if expen- 
sive, services of English brokers, encountered much difficulty in 
keeping up the supply of tobacco, both as to quantity and as to 
quality. The decline in quality evoked protests from the Parle- 
ments of Franche Comté and of Brittany; and that of the latter," 
with its dramatic evocation before the king in person, forced the 
farmers general to desperate measures. After one or two ineffec- 
tual attempts to find an arrangement that would secure them a 
supply without further effort than paying for it, they made a 
contract with Robert Morris by which he was to furnish their 
whole supply for the years 1785, 1786, and 1787 at a fixed price 
of 36 livres a hundredweight. They furnished him with an ad- 
vance of a million livres and agreed not to buy in America, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from anyone else. 

It has already been shown elsewhere!® how the protests 
aroused by the Morris contract led to the formation of a com- 
mittee under the controller-general “to consider the general 


13 For the Pour et contre, cf. Nussbaum, ‘“The French colonial arrét of August 30, 
1784,”’ loc. cit., XX XVII, 62-78. 

M4 Arch. nat., H. 557. 

% Nussbaum, “American tobacco and French politics, 1783 to 1789,” loc. cit., XL, 
497-516. 
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question of commercial relations between France and the United 
States.” It is necessary here only to bring out clearly the mark 
of Vergennes on the whole operation. The enthusiasm and 
courage of Lafayette, the learning and intelligence of Dupont, 
had been reinforced politically and technically by the arrival 
of Jefferson. With these three men in conjunction, Vergennes 
had only to indicate a benevolent acquiescence. When Jefferson 
raised the question to a new level by proposing abolition of the 
tobacco farm as a means of bettering the commercial relations 
between the two countries,'® he was not rebuffed, and ventured 
to repeat the suggestion in a general conference with Vergennes 
on December 9, 1785. Vergennes was correct and cautious as 
always, and said something indefinite to the effect that it was a 
large subject, but he had Rayneval, chief clerk of the ministry 
of foreign affairs until 1783 and afterward conseiller d’état, as- 
sure Jefferson of his own support and of Vergennes’ sympathy.” 

The next move was a meeting called by Lafayette of “some 
persons [two or three, according to Jefferson] well acquainted 
with the commercial system of the country.” Besides Lafayette 
and Jefferson, this group probably included Dupont and Con- 
dorcet: it was from “the gentlemen with whom we had before 
concerted’’® that Lafayette got the material for his proposal 
in the committee. The fact that Jefferson in his various refer- 
ences to this meeting avoids mentioning names tempts one to 
guess that Rayneval was also there. They decided to propose to 
Vergennes the formation of a committee. It was first urged that 
Jefferson should present the idea to Vergennes, but he declined 
from considerations of propriety. Lafayette thereupon volun- 
teered.'® 


16 Jefferson to Vergennes, August 15, 1785. T. J. Randolph (ed.), Memoir, corre- 
spondence, and miscellanies from the papers of Thomas Jefferson (4 vols.; Charlottesville, 
Va., 1829), I, 278. This letter is misdated in the Ford edition of The writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (10 vols.; New York, 1892-99). Cf. Jefferson to Montmorin, July 23, 1787, 
in the Randolph collection, II, 185. 

17 By May, Jefferson was certain that Vergennes was “absolutely for it,” i.e., for 
abolition. Jefferson to Monroe, May 10, 1786, Memoir, etc., II, 21. 

18 Ibid. For the connection of Dupont and Condorcet, see also the discussion of 
authorship, below, p. 600-601. 

19 Thid. 
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As it was perfectly in accord with Vergennes’ intentions and 
with his desire to avoid direct responsibility, he accepted the 
idea at once, and in g conference with Calonne induced him to 
proceed in the matter. Calonne appointed a committee of 
twelve, which, in addition to several of his subordinates (one 
of them Dupont), included also Lafayette, Bérard of Lorient, 
whose firm was among the first to establish commercial con- 
nections with the United States, and La Porte, as a repre- 
sentative of Castries. Thus the committee was organized with 
two representatives (counting Bérard, three) of Vergennes 
in its membership.” Lafayette came prepared to attack the 
farm, and Dupont had helped him prepare the attack.”' In 
order to insure the prompt attention of the committee to the 
proper subject, Vergennes transmitted to Calonne several of the 
numerous memoirs against the Morris contract; Calonne, as he 
and Vergennes had agreed, referred them to the committee.” 

The committee which Vergennes had secured was commis- 
sioned to investigate “‘the general question of commercial rela- 
tions” between the two countries, which was Vergennes’ affair; 
it was “fixed” that it should at once be the scene of another at- 
tack on the farm which was in Calonne’s department, not his.” 
All this is indirect evidence of Vergennes’ responsibility for this 
third attack on the farm, but as substantial as Vergennes was 
likely to leave behind him on a dangerous trail. It is cumula- 
tive and consistent and permits us to identify this with the 
rest of his program. 

* Both of them reported to Vergennes. That this was somewhat irregular is indi- 
cated by Dupont’s remark in his letter of May 13, 1786, to Vergennes: “Je prierai 
Votre Excellence de ne pas dire 4 M. le Controlleur Général que je vous aie donné le 
Résumé des opinions.” For Lafayette’s part in determining the membership, see La- 


fayette to Calonne, January, 1786, Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, II 
(1926), 476. 


*1 See below, p. 600. 

2 Calonne to Vergennes, February 11, 1786, Archives des affaires étrangéres, corre- 
spondance politique, Etats-Unis, XXXI, fol. 86. 

8 Lafayette declared that the committee was especially charged to find the means of 
improving Franco-American relations in a new plan, the best possible, in regard to the 
tobacco trade; but this does not appear in the official report of the organization of the 
committee. Boullongne to Vergennes, ibid., fols. 76, 77. 
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Lafayette launched his proposal for the abolition of the farm 
as he planned, at the first opportunity after the committee be- 
gan its sessions. The document published below (pp. 605-13) is 
his own “Résumé” of his remarks, written shortly after the ses- 
sion at which they were made. In spite of the fact that the letter 
of transmittal is dated “1* Juin 1786,”24 the date of the letter 
and of the “Résumé” must be deduced from other evidence. 
That the given date is simply misleading is clearly enough indi- 
cated by the calendar, according to which June 1, 1786, was not 
“Ce Dimanche,” as Lafayette dated the letter at the end, but 
Thursday.** Aside from that, an earlier date for the letter and 
the “Résumé” is necessitated by many indications. They must 
precede the session of the committee at Bernis on May 24, 1786, 
where the question of tobacco was “‘settled’”’ for at least two 
years. They must antedate Dupont’s summary of the proposals 
in the committee with his letter of May 13, 1786, to Vergennes,” 
in which Lafayette’s proposal is listed. They must antedate the 
memoir of Paulze to Vergennes, dated April, 17, 1786,?’ in which 
he says the proposal for abolition “‘mérite d’autant plus d’atten- 
tion qu’il a été présenté avec les couleurs les plus séduisants et 
que son auteur a le plus de droits 4 tous les suffrages.”” Paulze’s 
memoir must be of later date than Lafayette’s letter, as Lafay- 
ette says that he has not yet received the memoir of the farm’s 
representatives (i.e., Paulze’s). 

As for positive indication of the actual date, a reconstruction 
by means of the evidence available** of the calendar of the ses- 


* Professor Gottschalk informs me that he is inclined to the opinion that the date 
may be in a different hand from that which wrote the rest of the document, and per- 
haps was placed there for some other reason. 

% Cf. J. C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The diaries of George Washington (4 vols.; Boston, 1925), 
III, 68: “June. Thursday, Ist. Rid to my plantations. .... ” Only January 1 and 
October 1 of 1786—the one before the committee had begun to function and the other 
after it had ceased—fell on Sunday. 


% Arch. aff. étr., corresp. pol., Etats-Unis, XXXI, fols. 293 ff. 
27 Tbid., fol. 234. 


28 No minutes of the committee’s sessions have been discovered, except the copy of 
those of the meeting of May 13, sent to Vergennes by Dupont on that day. Ibid., fol. 
291. 
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sions of the committee indicates that the utterance was made 
at the second session on February 15, 1786, and that the cover- 
ing letter is to be dated the following Sunday, February 19, 
1786. The date, February 15, is supported by a combination of 
facts: Lafayette came to the committee prepared to propose 
the abolition of the farm;”’ no opinions were delivered at the 
first session on February 8;*° the next session was scheduled for 
February 15; opinions (avis) were delivered by persons “better 
informed” than Lafayette at the session at which he made his 
proposal; the memoir of Boyetet, inspector of commerce, ap- 
parently after having been read at a session, was submitted in 
writing February 20, and that of another member of the com- 
mittee, February 28.*1 Without pressing too hard for diploma- 
tistic exactness, it may be concluded from the tone of the “Résu- 
mé”’ itself that it was delivered at a very early stage in the pro- 
ceedings of the American committee, if not at the very first ac- 
tive session. 

Although Lafayette was only the representative of a group 
which contained much more technical knowledge than he could 
boast, and although there is some evidence of a collaboration, 
the authorship of the “Résumé” and of the original utterance in 
the committee seems to have been his own. In the “Résumé” 
itself he speaks of having sought everywhere the information 
he himself lacked, and in the last paragraph, more specifically, 
he says, “Mes calculs ont été corrigés par un ami accoutumé 
a des combinaisons [les] plus profondes.” In a letter to Constant 
(dated only mercredi without year or month) to which Professor 
Gottschalk refers,** he says that Condorcet helped him with the 
figures. In the constituent assembly four years later, Dupont 
spoke of having devoted himself “‘autrefois” with Lafayette to 
“un travail étendu” on the possibility of replacing the monopoly 
with customs duties.** Jefferson communicated his papers on 


29 Lafayette to Washington, February 8, 1786. Mémoires, etc., II, 141. 

%® Lafayette to Vergennes, February 8, 1786. Arch. aff. étr., corresp. pol., Etats 
Unis, XXXI, fol. 79. 

31 Tbid., fols. 126-38, 150-57. 32 Gottschalk, loc. cit., XXXVI, 561. 

%3 April 23, 1790. Archives parlementaires, XV, 267. 
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the subject.** He also furnished a perfectly good argument, 
which, it appears, Lafayette did not use, namely, that since the 
farmers claimed that they were losing money on the tobacco 
farm, they could not object to the separation of tobacco from 
their contract without admitting that their figures were falsi- 
fied.** Jefferson wrote to Monroe (in the letter just cited): 
“Though differing with me on this point [the absolute undesira- 
bility of palliative measures] the Marquis has, however, ad- 
hered to my principle of absolute liberty or nothing.” 

The language, however, was entirely Lafayette’s—of the salon 
rather than of the bureau, with turns of fair wit, calculated to 
make the farmers uncomfortable and unpopular, as they ai- 
ready were, but without much constructive argumentation and 
without the technical comprehension of the business of finance 
and government necessary to give his utterance the character 
of a satisfactory platform for the governmental opponents of 
the farm to stand upon." 

In my article on “American tobacco and French politics, 
1783 to 1789,” the nature of Lafayette’s argument was, incor- 
rectly as it proved, inferred from certain utterances of Jefferson 
in letters to Jay and to Lafayette. It is now possible to reconsti- 
tute, with a certain degree of security, the “plan” which he pro- 
posed. Caution is still needful, as Lafayette, in his “Résumé,” 
seems to have been more anxious to retort to certain arguments 
used by representatives of the farm in the same session of the 
committee than to state clearly what his proposal as uttered had 
been. In view of the assistance available to him, especially from 
Dupont, Lafayette’s plan is surprisingly incomplete in detail, 
indeed, avowedly so: “I know,” he said, “that all the members 
of the committee, if they approve that primitive idea of a duty 


34 Jefferson to Monroe, May 10, 1786. Memoir, etc., II, 24. 

35 Jefferson to Lafayette, February 10, 1786. Writings (Ford ed.), IV, 197. 

36 No evidence appears of any connection between Lafayette and the Baron J.-F. 
Mahy de Cormére. Cormére had been working under the successive controllers-general 
since the beginning of the reign on a revolutionary reorganization of the finances and 
correctly claimed that he had “the solidest and most profound knowledge of the Farm.” 
Cf. Observations sur la ferme du tabac et sur la nécessité den supprimer le régime actuel; 
présentées aux notables (n. d.). 
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instead of a monopoly, will know better than I how to elabo- 
rate it and to make it effective.” 

His plan certainly included the abolition of the tobacco 
monopoly and a substitution of a duty, 323 sous a pound. Only 
leaf tobacco was to be admitted. The plan at least contem- 
plated collection by a separate administration (régie) or by a 
farm, for which he allowed 10 per cent of the net return. He 
expressed the hope that the farmers themselves would take over 
the collection of the duty. The guards of the farm were to be 
retained at the frontier and reinforced, if necessary, by a part of 
“les surveillants qui vexent l’intérieur du Royaume.” They 
were to have all the proceeds from seizures. The tobacco was to 
be placed in entrepéts provided for the purpose. and the duty 
paid only when it was withdrawn for manufacture. To meet 
some objection, Lafayette conceded that the number of entre- 
pots should be limited. 

The tobacco was to be “‘marchand,”’ that is, to be manufac- 
tured and sold by individuals in the ordinary way of trade. 
Manufacture, however, was to be permitted only in the towns 
where there was an entrepét. Although Lafayette apparently 
contemplated “free’’ manufacture, he assumed, without making 
a point of it, that the tobacco would be sold by communautés, 
which should pay an additional tax. As to the question of cul- 
tivation within the kingdom, which became so important for the 
constituent assembly, Lafayette asserted that his plan did not 
touch it at all. He was “ni arracheur ni planteur” and insinu- 
ated that the introduction of the question, like that of the ques- 
tion of gabelles, was only for the purpose of diverting the atten- 
tion of the committee. 

Lafayette’s plan, for all its expert backing, was open to 
criticism and received it. The fundamental idea which he shared 
with Vergennes, and later, with Mirabeau, that tobacco should 
be used to promote Franco-American trade relations, was re- 
peatedly criticized as futile by Bourdieu, Chollet, and Bour- 
dieu,*” the London bankers who expended so much time and 


87 Memoirs of 1782, 1785, 1791. Arch. nat., T 38 '-2, *’, 
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effort trying to capture the agency for the purchase.** What- 
ever their motives, they knew the situation and proved to be 
correct. Dupont, in the same passage in which he told of having 
worked with Lafayette on the “possibility” of substituting a 
customs duty for the farm, explained that they discovered that 
the imposition of a duty which would produce a revenue equal 
to that produced by the farm would necessitate a wholesale 
price of 52 sous a pound, so large as to carry the retail price 
above that charged by the farm. At the same time a burden 
would be imposed upon the taxpayer that would not return to 
the government. Brissot and Claviére criticized the high duty— 
six times the original cost of the product—as too difficult to en- 
force, and proposed its division into three duties—one on entry, 
one on manufacture, and one on sale—with a system of li- 
cences.*® The same system was also advocated by the intelligent 
(but anonymous) author of Recherches et considérations sur les 
finances de la France (1787). The criticism made by Paulze,“ 
the representative on the committee of the farm, that the sys- 
tem of entrepdts would require a vast and costly series of build- 
ings, was valid with reference to the times. 

Lafayette’s plan was one of six proposals submitted by several 
members of the committee, as reported to Vergennes by Du- 
pont.‘! The memoirs of the other members, aside from that of 
the representatives of the farmers, which, of course, defended 
the contract and their own existence, proposed merely limita- 
tions and modifications of the existing arrangements, to avoid 
the undoubted evil results of the Morris contract. As Dupont 
remarked, however, it was all “‘peine perdue,”’ as the farmers 
general more or less underhandedly forced Calonne to approve 
the contract with a simple and ineffective provision that the 
farmers should annually buy fifteen thousand hogsheads from 

38 They played a considerable part in the formation and later history of the East 
India Company of 1785. 

39 De la France et des Etats-Unis (London, 1787), chap. vi. 


40 Paulze to Vergennes, April 17, 1786. Arch. aff. étr., corresp. pol., Etats-Unis, 
XXXI, fol. 247. 
41 May 13, 1786. Ibid., fol. 293. 
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private traders. All that the indignant intervention of Ver- 
gennes could accomplish was to have the decision formalized 
in another “committee” which included himself, Calonne, 
Saint-Amand, and the members of the American committee.*? 
The farmers had once more shown themselves too strong for the 
indirect methods of Vergennes. The committee—although it 
seemed to Dupont to have lost its utility“*—continued to func- 
tion in regard to its nominal purpose, namely, to examine the 
general question of commercial relations. The net result of its 
work was a summarization of favors already granted to the 
Americans, a task completed by August,‘ and embodied in the 
formal letter of Calonne to Jefferson of October 22, 1786,*° and 
later, with some difficulty and with some modification, in the 


arrét of December 29, 1787.*° 
FreperiIck L. NussBAUM 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


#2 Ibid., fols. 378, 383: “Résultat du comité tenu a Bernis chez M. le Controleur 
Général en présence de M. le Comte de Vergennes et auquel ont assisté MM. de Saint- 
Amand, Paulze et La Perriére représentant la Ferme Générale. 24 mai 1786.” 


48 Dupont to Vergennes, May 31, 1786. Ibid., fol. 397. 
44 Lafayette to Vergennes, August 2, 1786. Ibid., XXXII, fol. 34. 
 Tbid., fols. 107-10. 


“LL. C. Wroth and G. L. Annan (compilers), Acts of French royal administration 
(New York, 1930), Nos. 2060-63. 











LAFAYETTE’S ATTACK UPON THE TOBACCO FARM 
IN THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
OF 1786! 


Lafayette to Tavernier de Boullongne, President of the American 
Committee, June 1 [February 19] 1786? 

1** Juin 1786. 
Le M.'* Delafayette a l’honneur de faire ses Compliments 4 Mon- 
sieur de Boullongne et pour se conformer aux ordres de Monsieur Le 
Président et des autres membres du Comité, il joint ici le Résumé de 
son avis a la derniére séance. la Copie du Mémoire de M** les fermiers 
généraux ne lui est pas encore parvenué et comme on ne terminera 
surement rien demain sur l’affaire du Tabac. Le M'* delafayette prend 
la liberté de proposer qu’on y charge M** les Inspecteurs du Commerce 
de nous préparer des Renseignements sur les autres parties, telles que 
droits d’entrées, Pelleteries, huiles de Baleine &c. qui apres la décision 

de l’affaire des tabacs doivent étre l’objet de notre Examen. 
Cr DIMANCHE. 


Résumé de mon avis au Comité du Commerce avec les Etats- 
unis lorsque la question des tabacs nous a été présentée. 


En prenant place au comité dont j’ai l’honneur d’Etre Membre je 
déclarai franchement mon ignorance des details qu’on y doit traiter, 
et ne me permis que quelques observations Générales sur nos Rap- 
ports avec les Etats-unis. Nommés par le Gouvernement pour les 
Etudier tous, pour augmenter le Commerce Gallo-Américain par tous 
les moyens de liberté et d’Echange, Nous sommes spécialement 
chargés de les trouver dans un Plan nouveau et le meilleur possible sur 
l’objet important des tabacs. on a pu s’affliger pendant la Guerre de 
voir tant de nos millions passer 4 nos Ennemis pour payer en manu- 
factures Anglaises les Denrées de nos Alliés. Aprés la Paix, on aurait 
da prévoir les inconvénients du Monopole d’un Négociant Ecossois* 

1 Contributed by Freprerick L. NussBauM as an appendix to the preceding article. 
The form is reproduced exactly from the original. 

* Archives des Colonies, F*B 9, This letter of transmittal is not in Lafayette’s hand- 
writing, nor is the “Résumé” below, but the latter is signed by him. The capitalization, 
the accents, and the spelling of the original have been followed as exactly as possible. 

* Alexander and Williams of Richmond, Virginia. 
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établi par les fermiers Généraux de France en Virginie; et le meilleur 
Chemin pour en revenir n’etait pas le marché de M. Robert Moriss, 
dont les Lecons de Commerce sont un peu cheres, pour ces Messieurs, 
puisque par une perte momentanée,‘ il s’est assuré un grand profit, et 
pour nétre Pays, puisque sur vingt millions on n’a pas garanti le 
moindre débouché a nos marchandises. Mais il ne nous suffit pas de 
parcourir le cercle étroit de quelques erreurs, et l’honneur du comité, 
le Devoir de chaque Membre exigent de nous la Spéculation quel- 
conque ov la Patrie peut espérer le plus d’avantages. 

C’est dans ces Principes que j’ai cherché partout les Lumieres dont 
je manquais, et qu’au milieu d’avis différents, je me suis confirmé 
dans l’idée que je n’avais eue d’abord que parcequ’elle se presente 
toute seule aprés avoir ecouté dans le dernier Comité les personnes plus 
instruites que moi, aprés avoir demandé a M." les fermiers Généraux 
quelques explications, j’ai osé vers la fin de la séance hasarder une 
opinion que le Comité veut avoir par écrit; qu’il me soit au moins 
permis de repeter ici, que si j’ai adopté presqu’aveuglement les cal- 
culs de la ferme Générale, si les talents et les Connoissances de ses trois 
Representants®’ m’ont donné tant de désavantages, il est juste, dans 
le cas ou mes Résultats et mes Raisonnements seraient au Pair des 
leurs, de donner Gain de cause 4 ma proposition. 

Pendant le Bail de David,‘ les achats de tabac, année commune, 
montent a 23. millions 500. mille livres pesant, et pendant celui de 
Salzard* 4 23. millions 400. mille livres. La Consommation annuelle 
dans |’un et l’autre Bail ne passoit pas disoit-on 14. millions 700. 
mille livres de Poids, ce qui supposait le déchet d’environ un tiers sur 
la fabrication. On fait monter les frais de Regie a prés de 5,850,000.” 
et dans les Bazes du nouveau Bail, les achats et frais de Manufacture 
sont evalués a 11,050,000.* Le Bail futur est fixé 4 27,000,000," 
obligatoires et une chance de 2,000,000." de plus. 


‘ Morris was “bearing” the market. Query: What mechanism was available at the 
time for such an operation? 

5 Officially there were only two representatives of the farm on the committee, Paulze 
and De la Perriére. The other may have been Saint-Amand, who was the regular repre- 
sentative of the farmers at the Bureau of Commerce and certainly was present at the 
meeting of the committee at Bernis on May 24. 

6 Those of 1774 and 1780, covering respectively the years 1775-80 and 1781-86. 
The individuals whose names were attached to contracts were “dummies,” used in the 
familiar modern fashion. The contract for 1787-92 was executed in the name of J. B. 
Mager, and some of the papers relating to his function, as here described, are to be 
found in Arch. Nat., G 1. 
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Mais dans ndétre discussion au Comité, M.** les fermiers Généraux 
ont bien voulu nous donner des Eclaircissements encore plus précis. 
ils ont dit que ce Bail futur est calculé sur la supposition d’un Prix 
de 36.” pour le quintal de tabac, ce qui en déduisant pour l’achat de 
23. millions 400. mille livres pesant, une somme de 8,424,000.” laisse 
pour les frais de manufacture 2,626,000." qui se divisant par 14. 
millions 700. mille livres de poids auxquels on avait evalué la Consom- 
mation auroient porté le prix de fabrication a 8. sols et prés de 7. 
deniers la livre, de méme que les 23. millions 400. mille livres de poids 
auraient fait payer la Livre de tabac brut 7. sols 2. deniers 4/10 mais 
ayant pris la Liberté dans la derniere assemblée de soumettre mes 
doutes aux Représentants de la Ferme, ils ont eu la bonté de rectiffier 
ces Bazes par deux déclarations. 

1.° Que le prix de 33.” le quintal est le plus haut que les Américains 
puissent trouver dans aucun Port de |’Europe, ce qui réduit la valeur 
du tabac brut a 6. sols 7. deniers et 2/10 la livre. 

2.° que le Déchet sur leur fabrication n’est que 30. p.°, ce qui au 
lieu de 14. millions 700. mille livres de poids en Consommation nous 
donne 16. millions 380,000. livres, et par conséquent reduit le prix de 
fabrication a 3. sols 2. deniers 390/819. Je ne m’aviserai plus d’evaluer 
a 13. p.° les profits de M.'* les fermiers Généraux, car ils ont paru 
revoltés de mon Exagération;? mais dans mon nouveau Plan, oi 
comme on peut le vérifier, je mets contre moi tous les articles douteux 
et touttes les fractions supprimées, je les prie de souffrir pour un 
instant que j’abandonne aux fermiers ou Régisseurs 10. p.° de profit. 

Ce serait donc démentir formellement M.'* les fermiers Généraux 
que de ne pas évaluer en leur passant ce déchet bien singulier de 30. 
p.° et leur prix un peu haut de fabrication de ne pas évaluer dis-je le 
tabac fabriqué 4 12. sols 8. deniers—* une fraction, et il faut que dans 
le prix de 3.“ 6.* le moindre que ces Messieurs nous aient donné, (car 
a Paris par Exemple on paye 3. 14.*) je trouve 27. millions ou pour 
trancher la difficulté 29 millions pour le Roy, prés de 5,800,000.” pour 

7 The farmers general claimed that they were losing money on the tobacco farm (cf. 


Jefferson to Lafayette, February 10, 1786. Ford edition of The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson [10 vols.; New York, 1892-99, IV, 197). 


8 Minus. These figures seem to have no relation to Lafayette’s argument that the 
duty would provide the desired revenue without increasing the price. They were intro- 
duced apparently for the purpose of suggesting that an examination of the profits of 
the farm might show them to be unduly large. Cf. the quite different figures of Jeffer- 
son in his letter of August 15, 1785 to Vergennes cited in the preceding article (pp. 
592-604). 
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les frais de Regie, quoi qu’un de M."™ les fermiers Généraux m’ait 
assuré que la dépense totale [des gardes]*® pour touttes les Parties des 
fermes ne passait pas 8,000,000." et un proffit pour le fabricant ou 
distributeur; je veux bien méme y ajouter un gain de 10. p.° pour les 
fermiers, ou Regisseurs, et ne chicanant d’ailleurs MM. les fermiers 
Généraux sur aucun de leurs calculs, je vais tacher de les faire cadrer 
avec |’Etablissement d’un droit d’Entrée qui rendrait le tabac Mar- 
chand dans le Royaume. 

En prononcant cet avis au Comité, j’ai previ qu’on rappellerait 
mon gout pour la Liberté, ou peut-étre qu’on me supposerait celui des 
systémes, mais comme je |’ai observé, il n’y a pas une liberté bien 
effrenée 4 quintupler par un droit la valeur d’une production, et l’on 
n’est pas trop systématique en substituant une idée juste et simple a 
un systéme compliqué; c’est dans cette persuasion, qu’aprés avoir 
rectifié des calculs dont la plus part posoient sur les reponses de M." 
les fermiers Généraux dans nédtre discussion, Je repéte ici ma proposi- 
tion d’un droit d’Entrée sur le tabac en feuilles, le seul qui doit étre 
admis; Ce droit serait de 32. sols et demi par livre pesant, ce qui sur 
23. millions 400 mille livres de poids donne 38,025,000.” ou l’on trouve 
29. millions pour le Roy 6. millions au lieu de 5,850,000." pour les 
frais de Regie, et ce gain de 10. p.° du fermier ou Régisseur dont je 
sollicite un moment |’admission,**"° avec un reste de 125,000.", et me 
pretant a la supposition d’un déchet de 30 p.° et a celle du prix de 
fabrication a 3. sols 2. deniers 390./819. j’evalue la livre du tabac 
fabrique et ayant payé le droit 4 2.% 19 * 1. 4 malgré les 10. p.° du 
fermier j’accorde encore 5. sols par livre pour le Marchand, et tous 
mes efforts ne peuvent faire monter le prix du tabac qu’a 3* 4.*14 
tandis que le moindre prix de la Ferme est de 3.* 6. *. 

On m’a fait jusqu’ici quelques objections qui ne me paroissent pas 
sans replique. 

1.° Les Privileges Exclusifs dans leur essence peuvent quelque fois 
étre justifiés; mais ce n’est, du moins pour |’intérieur du Royaume, 
que par l’encouragement d’une Découverte ingénieuse, d’une Manipu- 


® Interlinear insertion in unknown hand. 

© Marginal note in same hand as body of manuscript: “‘** Je n’ai pas cru devoir 
faire porter sur les frais de Regie ce gain de 10. p.* ; mais on le trouverait encore bien 
aisément en ajoutant les 125,000.+ de reste, aux 150,000+ excedant le calcul des frais 
de Régie, et en complettant cette petite somme de 580,000.+ par cent mille écus environ 
{‘Pris’ inserted, illegible word scratched out] sur les oeconomies que mon Plan offre & 
chaque Page.” 
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lation difficile, ou par la récompense de l’inventeur dont on fait la 
fortune. Celle de MM. les Fermiers Généraux est faite, et rien n’est 
plus connu, plus aisé que la Fabrication du tabac. 

2.° il parait probable a M."™ les fermiers Generaux que la Liberté 
de ce Commerce diminuera les importations; C’est a dire qu’elle 
écartera les Etrangers et découragera les francais, Comme la Varieté 
de la Fabrication aménera le dégout. Si ce Nouveau Cours de Morale 
est adopté, j’abandonne mon systéme. 

3.° le tabac a été Marchand en 1719, et cet essai ne reussit pas; mais 
ce qu’on a fait et defait pendant la régence n’est pas |’Evangile des 
administ.“"*; on prétend qu’il y eut alors des manoeuvres dont le 
Patriotisme du tems actuel nous garantit, et que méme dans ce temps 
la, on aurait pa prévenir. Ce n’est pas d’ailleurs sur l’opinion de tel 
ou tel Cabinet, C’est sur la justesse des Raisons qu’on doit décider, et 
si l’on veut un Exemple d’un Droit trés Fort payable a la sortie des 
Magasins du Roy dans les quels le tabac est déposé a son arrivée, cet 
Exemple n’est pas plus loin que |’Angleierre 

4.° mais la Contrebande m’a-t’on dit est plus facile sur une frontiere 
que sur une Céte, et sans jetter M."™ les fermiers Généraux dans une 
controverse maritime," j’ai pu demander si nos isles d’Amérique se 
gardent plus aisement qu’une Province quatre fois plus grande? 
tandis que les Anglais sont en général plus Contrebandiers que nous, 
tandis qu’ils manquent méme de Noms pour de nouvelles taxes, pour- 
quoi si notre systéme est si beau, ne |’ont il [sic] pas adopté? Serait ce 
que nétre Jurisprudence fiscale effraie l’humanité, ou que dans ce 
pays ou cependant |l’argent est si puissant, les gros capitalistes ont 
moins d’influence que chez nous? mais cet examen est inutile, et dans 
tout les cas, il me suffit d’Etablir ici que pour nétre céte la différence 
avec les Anglais est nulle, et qu’en laissant les mémes gardes a4 nétre 
frontiere j’annulle également toutte différence entre les deux sys- 
témes. 

5.° On prétend il est vrai qu’au dela de nos Frontieres on cultiverait 
plus de tabac ce qui ne me parait pas le conséquence naturelle des 
Efforts que nous ferions pour attirer celui qui vient par mer, et pour 
tourner tous nos achats de ce Cété, et je ne puis méme admettre que 
cette augmentation supposée entrainerait celle de contrebande; car 
c’est un effet qu’il serait singulier de produire en diminuant la tenta- 

11 The allusion was to the controversy still fresh in the minds of everybody, and not 


by any means finished, which had arisen over the colonial arré of August 30, 1784. Cf. 
my article on the arrét (South Atlantic Quarterly, XX VII [1928], 62-78). 
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tion, et laissant les mémes obstacles en les renforcant s’il le faut d’une 
partie des surveillants qui vexent l’intérieur du Royaume. 

6.° On a cru que mon Projet d’un Droit d’Entrée sur le tabac etait 
lié & la Liberté de cette Culture dans le Royaume, mais n’ayant pas 
méme supposé cette idée, il est inutile d’en parler ici: on m’a fait en- 
suitte interdire cette culture dans les Provinces ot elle est permise. 
Ce qui serait un peu different. Mais je ne suis ni arracheur ni Planteur; 
La Ferme décourage |’importation du tabac par Mer, et je propose de 
l’augmenter; Elle cherche 29. millions dans un Monopole odieux au 
Public, et je tache de les trouver dans un droit simple qui rende 
activité au Commerce et la Liberté aux Individus. il n’y a que cela 
de changé, et cela seul est l’objet de nétre discussion. 

7.° Je prevois cependant une difficulté. Nétre tabac en bout est 
marqué, le tabac Rapé est accompagné d’une vignette, il y a méme 
dit-on, des hommes heureusement nés, habilement formés, qui par 
leur sagacité et leur expérience poursuivent la contrefaction jusques 
dans la tabatiere des Particuliers. Cette matiere est si nouvelle pour 
moi, qu’avec la méme Candeur qui me dicte cette objection, Je prie 
MM. les fermiers Généraux de m’aider 4 la refuter. il me semble que 
le tabac rapé, une fois distribué n’est plus sujet 4 Confiscation; il me 
semble qu’il y aurait des moyens pour attacher aux Boites une 
vignette distinctive. Mais ce n’est que le tabac en Bout qu’on peut 
croire vraiment essentiel de marquer et parmi tant de précautions 
qu’il est possible d’adopter, je proposerai s’il le faut celle de borner a 
un certain nombre de villes les Magazins ot le tabac sera déposé a son 
entrée, ainsi que les atteliers que tout fabricant pourra y établir, et 
avant de sortir de ces villes, le bout de tabac recevra comme a présent 
la marque qui doit lui servir de Passeport. 

8.° On m’a fait aussi valoir l’interét de tous ces Employés que la 
Ferme nourrit, mais ii n’y a rien de dérangé pour les Gardes, et je 
souhaite méme rendre leur sort meilleur, en leur ménageant quelques 
récompenses particulieres en méme tems qu’on leur abandonnera 
touttes les saisies. Quant aux Ouvriers, ils ne s’affligeront pas, je 
pense, de travailler pour leur propre compte, ou de servir des fabri- 
cants dont ils auront le choix, et qui par conséquent les traiteront bien. 
il n’y aura de perdd que la facilité pour les gens puissants de récom- 
penser aux Dépens du Public quelques Protégés; mais ils ont tant de 
ressources! 

9.° Il éxiste un Marché avec Robert Morriss dont |’infraction 
choquerai la délicatesse de MM. les Fermiers Généraux lors méme 
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qu’ils n’auraient pas déposé un million pour garantir leur engagement. 
Je suis ami de Robert Morriss et personne n’a efi plus d’occasions que 
moi de rendre hommage 4a ses talents; mais si son intérét nuisait a 
Yintérét public des deux Pays, il sait bien que je m’y opposerais. 
d’Ailleurs qu’a de commun avec mon Plan le marché de M. Morriss? 
une Certaine quantité de ses tabacs a deja été livrée: M.™ les Fermiers 
Généraux, nous en sommes convenus au comité, doivent oir dixhuit 
mois d’avance dans leurs magasins, et ces magasins sont presque 
vuides. leur contrat porte, dit-on, sur une année hors du Bail, et 
comme cette usurpation de souveraineté n’est qu’une distraction, le 
tiers du Marché devient nul. En faisant attention a ces trois objets 
je ne vois pas que MM. les Fermiers Généraux soient dans le cas 
de Rompre leur Engagement. 

10.° On peut me faire une remarque que je suis loin de dissimuler; 
c’est que s’il importe beaucoup de détruire le Monopole du tabac, il 
est encore plus urgent de remedier a celui des Gabelles,” en conservant 
le respect dQ aux Engagements et 4 des Constitutions sacrées. Heu- 
reusement que mon Projet ne nuit point 4 celui-ci et M."™ les Fermiers 
Généraux me trouveront prét 4 Convenir de la justesse de cette 
observation. 

11.° m’occuperai-je de cette crainte chimérique d’une moins par- 
faitte fabrication? autant Vaudrait-il souhaiter que pour mieux satis- 
faire les gouts du Public tous les Vins pussent étre faits a la fois dans 
le méme pressoir. On connoit l’inconvénience de ces établissements 
lorsqu’ils ne sont pas nécessaires, la négligence qui régne partout ot 
le Proprietaire ne veille pas, et pour rendre justice 4 la bonne foi de 
M.* les Fermiers Généraux, c’est 4 leur mauvais Systéme de Fabrica- 
tion qu’on doit attribuer, et ces plaintes si multipliées, si justiffiées, 
que le Parlement de Bretagne vient encore de nous rappeller," et ce 
prix de manufacture et ce déchet de 30. p.° bien plus extraordinaire. 
Je ne puis donner sur cet objet des calculs bien éxacts; mais l’Exagéra- 
tion de ceux-la, doit fraper tout le monde, surtout quand on sait que 


12 The extensive studies of Cormére, referred to in the preceding article (p. 601), 
included a plan for the abolition of the gabelles. 

183The Parlement of Brittany had condemned certain tobacco offered for sale in 
Brittany to be seized and burned. The conflict with the farm which ensued led finally 
to an appeal by the Parlement “‘to the foot of the Throne.” The Parlement was sum- 
moned to Versailles and received by the king in person (Arch. nat., H 557). The arrét 
of October 16, 1784, solved the matter by making the maintenance of a certain standard 
of quality a requirement of law. 
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la Céte méme de la Feuille de tabac s’embarque séparément en 
Virginie, et qu’on la transporte avec soin en Angleterre. 

Maprés avoir mathématiquement démontré que sur les propres 
Bazes de M." les fermiers Généraux, mon Systéme donne une aug- 
mentation de Commerce, une diminution de Prix du tabac' et une 
egalité, pour ne pas dire un profit dans le revenu Public, me sera-t-il 
permis de calculer un instant d’aprés moi-méme? Personne ne doutera 
que la Liberté de Commerce, la Varieté de fabrication, n’augmentent 
la consommation au moins d’un Cing.™, et ce Cinquieme Comme il n’y 
a rien 4 déduire pour les frais de Regie donne prés de 7. millions de 
plus au Roy. S’il est vrai que les frais de gardes'* pour touttes les 
parties des Fermes ne passent pas 8. millions, je dois espérer une 
diminution dans un Compte de 5,800,000." sur l’article seul du 
tabac. On établiroit Vraisemblablement un droit 41’Entrée des Villes 
murées, une augmentation de taxe sur les communautés qui ven- 
draient le tabac, et les Priviléges qu’ont 4 présent les Entreposeurs et 
débitants seraient supprimés. toutes ces ressources fiscales et les 
oeconomies de Regie pourroient peut-étre donner deux millions. Si 
au lieu de 10. p.° de profit une Régie se contentait de 7. p.° , Le Roy y 
gagnerait plus d’un million; voila donc 9. ou 10. millions de plus pour 
ses revenus et au lieu de 27,000,000" obligatoire et 2. millions de 
chance que la ferme offre, nous devons espérer prés de 40. millions de 
revenii, ce qui aurait encore laissé bien de la marge pour la prétendué 
Contrebande si je n’avais pas refuté cette objection. 

Quant aux prix du tabac, plusieurs Anglais m’assurent que le 
déchet sur la fabrication soignée, au lieu de 30. p.° n’est pas de 15. 
p.°, et je le crois d’autant plus que les différences pour le tabac en 
poudre, 4 macher, et 4 fumer doivent employer a peu prés toutte la 
feuille. Cela seul ferait tomber le prix 4 moins de 50. sols. Je ne parlerai 
pas des frais de fabrication qui sont encore trop hauts quoique ceux de 
charroi dans les Bazes de la ferme, y aient eté compris. ajoutons y cet 
avantage qu’il est toujours doux de rencontrer, C’est que les fan- 
taisies des riches tourneront au Bénéfice des Pauvres, et que par 

4 12°” erased. 


46 Cf. Dupont’s statement quoted in the preceding article (p. 603) that the wholesale 
price in this scheme would have to be at least 52} sous a pound. 


16 ““Regie”’ scratched out. 
17 Tllegible word [“‘permis”?] overwritten. 
18 “13°” erased. 
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Exemple, le Marchand qui aura gagné 8. sols sur le tabac a la mode se 
contentera de 2. sols sur le tabac commun. 

Repéterai-je ce que j’ai dit au comité sur les avantages de cette 
liberté, sur nos liaisons de commerce avec |’Amérique, sur Jes profits 
qu’y trouvera nétre Navigation, sur ce débouché ouvert & 6. ou 7. 
millions d’Echange pour le tabac, en Productions et manufactures 
francaises. mais ne nous bornons pas 1a, et songeons que ce courant 
d’affaires avec les Etats-unis en entrainera bien d’autres. Le Com- 
merce du Nord, du Levant et de l’Inde, est quelquefois désavantageux 
précaire, ou de peu d’encombrem*. un Commerce d’Echange toujours 
croissant entre la france et le Continent Américain n’a pas ces in- 
convénients et réunit les avantages politiques. Mon ambition va plus 
loin encore, et quand je considére notre alliance nos intéréts communs, 
la situation de nos Ports, le prix de nétre main d’ceuvre et les fautes 
passées de |’Angleterre, Je pense avec un double plaisir que la France 
peut étre l’Entrepdét d’une trés grande partie du Commerce des Etats- 
unis en Europe, et qu’il est de nétre intérét de faciliter ces Echanges 
réciproques. 

C’est pour déférer aux instances du Comité que je donne par ecrit 
le Résumé de mon avis a la derniere Séance; l’idée que j’y avais 
aportée s’est fortifiée par la discussion avec MM. les fermiers Géné- 
raux; J’ai ajouté ici ma Reponse a quelques objections nouvelles; et 
mes calculs ont été corrigés par un ami accoutumé a des combinaisons 
plus profondes. Quand je parle ou j’ecris sur des objets si nouveaux 
pour moi quand je m’empare ainsi du tems et de |’attention des Per- 
sonnes habituées 4 ce genre de travail, j’ai grand besoin de compter 
sur cette indulgence que j’ai reclamée. Je souhaite que Messieurs les 
fermiers Généraux, en pensant que ma cause est celle du peuple, que 
je parle ici pour l’intérét et le voeu Public, Veuillent bien améliorer 
mon projet dans tous ses détails, et assurer son succés en affermant 
eux-mémes ou régissant le droit. Je sais que tous les membres de 
notre Comité, s’ils approuvent cette idée primitive d’un Droit au lieu 
d’un Monopole, sauront mieux que moi l’approfondir et la démontrer; 
et si je n’ai pas le plaisir de voir mon Plan renversé par un Plan 
meilleur, je penserai avec satisfaction que j’ai tenu pendant quelques 
instants le canavas d’un ouvrage utile et perfectionné par d’autres. 


[signed] LAFAYETTE 














RECENT ENGLISH POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES 


EFORE the Renaissance, English writers recognized no line between 

B history and biography. All biographies belonged to the “‘life-and- 

times” school; most histories were background across which heroes 

strode. With the modern multiplication of literary forms, the biography has 

become a distinct genre; it has become at the same time less historical and 
more literary and personal.! 

In one field, however, the old confusion remains and perhaps should re- 
main: in that distinctive contribution to historical writing, the authorized 
biography. Behind the haze of “‘psychological biography” which in England 
as in America conceals all else from the unobservant, “official” biographies 
come from the press undiminished in numbers if somewhat curtailed in length. 
“*Psychological biography” is better biography, perhaps, since it is a picture 
of a person; but authorized biography, if at all well done, is of far greater 
utilitarian value. For this kind of study of a man prominent in public affairs 
is usually less the story of a man than a chapter of national history. It is in 
the guise of lives of distinguished political figures, consequently, that the 
history of England is first written. Historical biography precedes history be- 
cause it is easier than history: the scene is narrower, there is a natural form 
and a natural unity and coherence, and the author is not required to bear that 
crushing burden of impartiality which is imposed on historians. 

A political biography must, however, satisfy requirements of its own. It 
must, first of all, concern itself with a person who is in the center of things 
(in England usually a man of cabinet rank) or who has dominated a particular 
phase of affairs. It must deal with a statesman who is generally estimable or 
whom at least a large party admires; otherwise it will hardly be honest and 
frank, two characteristics essential to its historical value. To the end of frank- 
ness it is also necessary that the biography be written after its subject’s death. 
It must be measurably complete, with not merely full detail but also some 
background for the incidents which it recounts. The traditional method of 
documentation is by letters or diaries. 

There are standards also for the biographer. He need not be a trained his- 
torian, and it is better that he should be in general sympathy with his sub- 
ject, but he should be, and in England normally is, possessed of education, 
worldly experience, and a fairly easy style. He should work at first hand, 
either from a complete collection of relevant papers, or from a personal recol- 
lection of the subject of the biography; some of the best recent biographies 


1 Good recent attempts to formulate theories of biography are found in Donald A. 
Stauffer, English biography before 1700 (Cambridge, Mass., 1930) and Harold Nicolson, 
The development of English biography (New York, 1928). Nicolson is the very successful 
author of a biography discussed below, on page 625. 
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have been written by younger colleagues and associates of the subject.’ 
Autobiographies, a useful and recently a numerous species, have problems of 
their own, but their essential nature warns the reader to expect a lack of 
perspective. When the biographer and biography meet fairly these tests, the 
resulting work, if not quite Clio herself, is worthy to serve as Clio’s mistress 
of the robes. And from good biographies we get four essentials to the knowl- 
edge of a historical period: facts, both new facts and new interpretations of 
old ones; atmosphere, that is, description of the scene of action; party history, 
so neglected even in political histories; and personal explanations. 

The nineteenth century was the best time for political biographies, for it 
enjoyed a happy combination of distinguished statesmen and earnest biog- 
raphers. In this essay we shall deal, however, only with very recent biographi- 
cal writing’ and almost entirely with lives of men whose great contributions 
were made after 1886. The history of England up to that year has been 
thoroughly written, but the last fifteen Victorian years are still difficult to 
understand without reference to biographers, and the thirty years since the 
death of Victoria are still almost untouched by the formal historian.‘ 

We must first, however, deal with certain echoes of Victorianism, for fur- 
ther truth has been revealed concerning several great figures. 

Gladstone and Disraeli both deserved well at the hands of biographers, 
and got their deserts. In John Morley, himself an imposing figure, Gladstone 
found an experienced biographer.’ Morley intentionally neglected Gladstone’s 


2 J. A. Spender and Lord Newton (see below) illustrate this point. In spite of the 
considerable success of Lady Gwendolen Cecil and the triumph of Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
close relatives usually make bad biographers. 


* With very few exceptions all the books which will be mentioned have been pub- 
lished since 1920. 


4 R. H. Gretton’s excellent if somewhat popular A modern history of the English peo- 
ple: 1880-1922 (new ed., 1930) is the only formal work of value dealing with the latest 
period. Several competent historians cover Victoria’s reign. Sidney Low and Lloyd C. 
Sanders, History of England during the reign of Victoria (1907), and Justin McCarthy, 
History of our own times (covering the same period in 7 vols., 1879-1905), are the best, 
though Low and Sanders is condensed and colorless, and McCarthy is journalistic. 
Herbert Paul, History of modern England (5 vols., 1904-6), covering 1846-95, is another 
journalistic account. J. Frank Bright’s A history of England (5 vols., 1884-1904) de- 
votes its last two volumes to the reign of Victoria. It is a solid and balanced textbook 
of the sort used in English public schools. George Macaulay Trevelyan, British history 
in the nineteenth century: 1782-1901 (1922) is a literary sketch hardly intended to con- 
vey information. The standard works for the period they cover are Spencer Walpole, 
History of England from the conclusion of the great war in 1815 (new ed., 6 vols., 1902-5), 
and its sequel, History of twenty-five years: 1856-1880 (4 vols.; 1904-9). The place of 
publication of these books, and all others not otherwise designated, is London. 


5 Morley’s L.fe of William, Ewart Gladstone, originally published in three volumes in 
1903, appeared in a two-volume edition in 1905 and a one-volume reprint in 1921. 
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religious and ecclesiastical activities; on these matters he is supplemented by 
D. C. Lathbury’s selection of the Correspondence on church and religion of 
William Ewart Gladstone (2 vols., 1910). And since Morley’s biography views 
Gladstone’s private life from a reverent distance, Viscount Gladstone in After 
thirty years (1928) has added human touches to Morley’s portrait. Lord 
Gladstone has also come nearer than anyone else to explaining the events 
of 1886 from his father’s point of view. Another valuable view of Gladstone, 
with a record of some of his conversations and ideas, is found in The personal 
papers of Lord Rendel (ed. F. E. Hamer; 1931), who was a friend of Gladstone 
from 1885. For the last ministry of Gladstone an essential authority is The 
private diaries of Sir Algernon West (ed. Horace G. Hutchinson; 1922). Where 
Morley makes the story of the government of 1892 merely a chapter in Home 
Rule, West reveals the friction between personalities which made up a large 
part of the life of the ministry. He also permits us to realize that Gladstone 
had lost much of his earlier grasp of affairs. 

Disraeli’s official biography was the work of two thoroughly competent 
journalists.* In spite of the great number of recent short lives of Disraeli— 
all of them using Monypenny and Buckle as their chief source, except Sir 
Edward Clarke’s Benjamin Disraeli (1926), which is based to some extent on 
personal knowledge—the only valuable supplement to the authorized biog- 
raphy is The letters of Disraeli to Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield (2 vols., 
1929) edited by the Marquis of Zetland. By here observing Disraeli in his 
decline, the student will get a clue to the sort of mental and emotional state 
which, however carefully guided by a sceptical intellect, motivated that very 
influential statesman. 

The biographical treatment of Queen Victoria and King Edward VII illus- 
trates in an extreme degree the difficulty of writing an official life with honesty 
and completeness. The Queen herself remains the most important nineteenth- 
century figure lacking an adequate biography. Sir Sidney Lee’s Queen Vic- 
toria: a biography (new ed., 1904) is official but brief and reticent. For reasons 
which become more and more plain, no historian has ever been trusted with 
access to the Queen’s papers for the purpose of writing the full story of her 
political career. A sensation was caused by the publication of The letters of 
Queen Victoria: second series, edited by George Earle Buckle (3 vols., 1926— 
28), covering the years, 1862-85. The Third series, of which one volume ap- 
peared in 1930, does not diminish the sensation. Carefully selected as they 
are, they so nearly destroy the legend of a wise and constitutional monarch 
that the reader can only wonder what political horrors the unpublished letters 
contain.’ 


* W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field (6 vols., 1910-20; rev. ed. in 2 vols., 1929). 

7 Sir Frederick Ponsonby, Sidelights on Queen Victoria (1930) is frank and authentic. 

Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria (1921) is an amusing trifle, significant only in 
starting a new fashion in biographies. See Nicolson, op. cit., pp. 150-54. 
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Sir Sidney Lee was entrusted also with the task of commemorating Edward 
VII.2 This royal biography might be considered to illustrate a modern lack 
of restraint, since, whereas one moderate-sized volume was alloted to Victoria, 
her son has two closely packed volumes devoted to his far shorter reign. 
The lack of restraint, however, is only apparent; Edward’s biography has the 
sort of accuracy and completeness which characterizes the court circular. 
Two virtues it has: so extended is the narrative that a good deal can be read 
between the lines; and apparently it does give a comprehensive if guarded 
history of the king’s political career. It blots out the picture of the great royal 
statesman, and reveals the King primarily interested, as monarchs usually 
are, in dynastic rather than national problems. Illustrations are Edward’s 
welcome of the Liberal government of 1905 because he got on with Campbell- 
Bannerman, his complete lack of interest one way or the other in radical 
social legislation, and his strong opposition to the reform of the house of lords 
because to his mind the lords supported the monarchy. The King’s compara- 
tively constant interest in foreign affairs is likewise shown to be dynastic 
rather than national or “imperial.” The book pictures him willing, as his 
mother seldom was, to take the advice of his ministers. 

Of two or perhaps three figures whose public career was of the first impor- 
tance both before and after 1901—Asquith, Balfour, and Morley—we need 
complete and many-angled pictures. Here biography is grievously lacking. 
Asquith suffers in death as in life from a misleading reticence. He has given 
us four volumes of reminiscences: Fifty years of British parliament (2 vols., 
1926) and Memories and reflections: 1852-1927 (2 vols.; Oxford, 1928). They 
are dignified and interesting, telling many of the less personal facts of his 
career at the university and the bar, but as far as politics is concerned largely 
repeating the parts of the story already known. They are as objective as if 
someone else had written them, which is a great virtue in autobiography; 
but their objectivity is purchased at the price of telling only things which are 
creditable to living and dead alike. In the party difficulties of 1916, in the 
difference of opinion over the General Strike, Asquith is so chivalrous that 
we can hardly believe he underwent the troubles which other writers have 
recorded. There is more of the atmosphere of Downing Street in his wife’s 
The autobiography of Margot Asquith (2 vols., 1920-23), which is of real his- 
torical value in spite of its frivolous air. Lady Oxford’s accuracy as observer 
and reporter has been underestimated: she throws light on the difficulties of 
the prime minister in the face both of the Germans and of Mr. Lloyd George. 

Balfour, whose career seemed even more interminable than Asquith’s, had 
begun his autobiography before his death. Retrospect: an unfinished biog- 
raphy: 1848—1886* has the casual air which is supposed to have characterized 
the early Balfour. A very little about early bringing up, the university, and 


8 Sir Sidney Lee, The life of King Edward VII (2 vols., 1925). 


® London, 1930. The American edition is called Chapters of autobiography (Boston, 
1930). 
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entry into political life; nothing about the Congress of Berlin; and a faint 
trace of novelty in discussions of the ‘‘fourth party” and the Liberal split of 
1886, are all that the book has to offer except an easy style and one good 
Gladstone story. If, as Retrospect indicates, Balfour was always an oppor- 
tunist of unusually short memory, so that we need not ask ourselves what 
went on in his mind, we need a fuller biography of him if only to get the details 
of his dealings with other men. These details must somewhere be on record, 
even if, as he intimates, he never preserved papers himself. 

Morley, a political figure of high, if not the highest, rank, was one of the 
determining factors in the Liberal party between the retirement of Gladstone 
and the war of 1914. His prejudice against being written about has not de- 
terred biographers.” John H. Morgan in John Viscount Morley: an apprecia- 
tion and some reminiscences (1924) has been careful, however, to give an en- 
tirely laudatory picture. F. W. Hirst’s Early life and letters of John Morley 
(2 vols., 1927) ends with Morley’s entrance into politics. We need their con- 
tinuation (which is promised) to learn what part he played from the rejection 
of the second Home Rule bill up to August, 1914. If Mr. Hirst, who was for 
a long time a close associate of Lord Morley, treats Morley’s later career with 
due recognition of the fact that great as Morley was he had great weaknesses, 
his accomplishment will be admirable." 

The five other statesmen of first rank whose period of pre-eminence has 
been since 1886 have been handled with varying success by biographers. 
Harcourt, Campbell-Bannerman, Salisbury, Chamberlain, and Rosebery seem 
to have been divided between the two great parties more evenly than biology 
would ordinarily permit. As subjects for biography, the Liberals have so far 
come off best. A. G. Gardiner’s Life of Sir William Harcourt (1923) and J. A. 
Spender’s Life of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (1923) are 
both works which do full justice to the men and the times in which they lived. 
Gardiner has the harder task, since Harcourt’s career was very long and yet 
Harcourt never reached higher than second place and so, except perhaps as 
chancellor of the exchequer, never stood alone in determining events. The 
book explains the domestic policies of the Liberal ministries of 1892-95, and 
the death duties in particular. Gardiner’s sympathy with his subject causes 
him to minimize Harcourt’s angularities of temperament, but the story of 
the difficulties in the party is not unfairly told. Spender’s book, though no 
more carefully written, is more useful since it gives a careful and comprehen- 
sive account of the decline and rebirth of the Liberal party between 1894 and 
1908. Campbell-Bannerman’s own achievements are successfully evaluated: 
his army reforms under Gladstone, his service as cement for his disintegrating 
party, his fight for decency in war-time, his grant of self-government to the 

10 A long time ago he wrote his Recollections (1917) which are of value for the struggle 
over the Parliament Act and the Morley-Minto reforms in Indian government. 


4 There should be mentioned an extraordinarily revealing sketch of Morley by J. 
Ramsay Macdonald, Contemporary Review, CXXXI (1927), 282-89. 
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Boers, and his triumph on behalf of liberalism over the Liberal League. 
Spender also describes and explains the early background of the Parliament 
Act of 1911. His final virtue is to present a sympathetic picture of a man who 
as prime minister was greater than has sometimes been acknowledged. The 
fervent liberalism of both Gardiner and Spender seems to have interfered 
very little with the accuracy and completeness of their writings, and lends an 
emotional unity to their pictures. 

Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury cannot be 
judged as a whole since only three volumes, taking the story to 1886, have yet 
appeared.” The author possesses the advantages of leisure, industry, knowl- 
edge of her subject, and a position in which no relevant documents can be 
kept from her.'* We shall therefore have to take her life as the final authority 
on her father. She possesses the disadvantages of too close identification both 
with her subject and with his point of view, and a certain lack of ability to 
make her story interesting. All three volumes are extremely valuable; but 
the second is unique, for it gives a detailed story of the Eastern Question in 
which Lord Salisbury was a protagonist. Probably it is to be expected that a 
life of Salisbury would deal primarily with foreign affairs, as this one does. 
But as with all great statesmen we want to know not only what Salisbury did 
but why he did it, what his reasoned basis of action was. His biographer 
seldom worries herself about this matter. The philosophy of the Cecil type 
of Conservatism may, however, be implicit as well as explicit; in Lady Gwen- 
dolen’s book the reader drinks it from the source. 

The other great Conservative, Joseph Chamberlain, still lacks his official 
biography, which for many years has been under preparation by Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, the accomplished, sympathetic, and busy editor of the London 
Observer. No statesman of his generation was so much distrusted as Chamber- 
lain, and none gave so many reasons—valid at least on the surface—for that 
distrust. None, moreover, was more closely in contact with “imperial” af- 
fairs, party organization, fiscal reform, and the working of the parliamentary 
machine. A frank and detailed biography of Chamberlain will reveal an in- 
finitude of secrets, and, placed beside a similar life of Balfour, will supply us 
with the Conservative and Unionist story of the period after Disraeli’s biog- 
raphers had to leave off. At present our knowledge of Chamberlain and his 
part in affairs has still to come from the biographies by S. H. Jeyes (1903) 
and Lewis Creswicke (4 vols., 1904), both written as weapons in the fight for 
tariff reform. The only wholly favorable picture of Chamberlain recently 
written is that in W. A. S. Hewin’s story of the movement for tariff reform 
called The apologia of an imperialist: forty years of empire policy (2 vols., 1929). 

Lord Rosebery’s life ended so recently that perhaps it is too early to expect 
a full-length biography. Highly placed and highly gifted as Lord Rosebery 


12 The first two in 1921 and the third in 1981. 


18 In fact it is understood that many papers of Salisbury’s secretaryship which would 
normally be found in the foreign office are in Hatfield, not London. 
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was, his biography could give us vital information only for the two terms of his 
service at the foreign office and for his brief prime ministry. His biographer 
would have an easier task and a greater reward had Lord Rosebery’s “lonely 
furrow” been either less lonely or less long." 

Lesser figures preside at smaller events or sit farther from the head of the 
table. The dangers run by the biographer of a second-rate statesman are ver- 
bosity and dullness. It is through the biographies of lesser men, however, 
that the pictures of great men and great events are completed. Of lesser fig- 
ures whose importance lies in the nineteenth century rather than the twen- 
tieth, a considerable number were dealt with shortly after their deaths; for 
many years there have been before the public good lives of Lowe," Parnell,'® 
Childers,” Granville,“ Lord Randolph Churchill,’ Gathorne Hardy,” Go- 
schen,”* Bright,” Dilke,* and Hartington.* More recently, biographies of 
Carnarvon and Ripon have been added to the tale.” 


14 E. T. Raymond’s The man of promise: Lord Rosebery (1923), the best of a number 
of contemporary lives, is less sharply analytical than the title promises. 

As this article goes to press the Daily Telegraph announces that it is about to publish 
serially a life of Lord Rosebery by the Marquess of Crewe. 

% Ably handled by A. Patchett Martin, Life of Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke (2 
vols., 1893). 

16 R. Barry O’Brien, Life of Charles Stewart Parnell (1898). Recent lives of Parnell 
tend to be sensational or purely personal. 

17 Spencer Childers, Life of the Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers: 1827-1896 (2 vols., 
1901). 

18 Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Life of Earl Granville (1905). Lord Edmond was an 
unusually sympathetic biographer, being, like Granville, a Whig with Radical beliefs. 
This is one of the most detailed and informative of all English political biographies. 

#9 Winston S. Churchill, Lord Randolph Churchill (2 vols., 1906). Winston Churchill 
was singularly unfitted to write the life of his father. The book is interesting, but Lord 
Randolph was a successful politician, whereas his son tries to persuade us that he was 
a far-sighted statesman and a hero. As a result we misunderstand the development of 
the Tory party under Salisbury and Northcote. 

* Alfred E. Gathorne-Hardy, Gathorne Hardy, First Earl of Cranbrook (2 vols., 1910). 


21 Arthur D. Elliott, Life of George Joachim Goschen (2 vols., 1911). Elliott, like 
Goschen, was a Liberal turned protectionist. 

* George Macaulay Trevelyan, Life of John Bright (1913). A recent supplement to 
this is The diaries of John Bright: with a foreword by Philip Bright (ed. R. A. J. Walling, 
1930). Though interesting, the diaries add only minutiae to Trevelyan’s story. 

*3 Stephen Gwynn and G. M. Tuckwell, Life of Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke 
(2 vols., 1917). 

* Bernard Holland, Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire (2 vols., 
1911). A very dull life of a very dull man, one of the worst of authorized biographies. 

% Sir Arthur Hardinge, Life of . . . . Fourth Earl of Carnarvon: 1831-1890 (3 vols., 
1925) and Lucien Wolf, Life of the First Marquis of Ripon (2 vols., 1921). Both men were 
best known for their part in colonial affairs, though Carnarvon had an interesting 
Irish policy. 
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Two recent autobiographies of Irishmen give a needed substance to the 
story of Anglo-Irish history. T. P. O’Connor’s Memoirs of an cld parliamen- 
tarian (2 vols., 1929) is largely concerned with the Irish side of Gladstonian 
Home Rule. T. M. Healy, who ended his varied career as governor of the Irish 
Free State, in Letters and leaders of my day (2 vols., 1928) takes the story to 
the Irish Treaty of 1921. Neither of these books could have been written be- 
fore the Irish Treaty. As it is, they bear the imprint of good humor and hon- 
esty. Their frequent references to British politics have that alien impartial- 
ity which used to make Irish speeches on English matters in the house of 
commons so informative. Most refreshing of all is Healy’s and O’Connor’s 
lack of that reverence for English institutions as such which is shared by prac- 
tically all biographers of English statesmen.” 

When Mr. Buckle, Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Mr. Hirst, and Mr. Garvin 
have finished their pious labors, there will be little left unrevealed of that part 
of the story of the late Victorian period which we can reasonably expect to 
find in official biographies. And, on the whole, we have reason to be grateful 
to the biographers of the later Victorians, for their knowledge and honesty, for 
their accuracy, and for their willingness to do thorough and complete jobs. 
It may be that the lives of Victorians were more stately and more open to 
investigation than those of recent statesmen. Perhaps, too, there is an un- 
usual evenness of tone not only in their lives but in their biographies. For 
biographies of Edwardian statesmen, as far as they have been written, are 
much more uneven in character, and fall into a variety of distinct genres. 

The two most recent biographies of Edwardian statesmen of the first rank 
exhibit certain weaknesses of the authorized biography. They deal with two 
distinguished marquesses, both foreign secretaries and both resident for many 
years in the arcana of politics. Lord Newton has written Lord Lansdowne: 
a biography (1929), and the Marquess of Zetland, when he was Earl of 
Ronaldshay, wrote The life of Lord Curzon: being the authorized biography of 
George Nathaniel Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, K.G. (3 vols., 1928). Both are 
political biographies in the old tradition, but both have marked defects. In 
dealing with Lord Lansdowne, Lord Newton has disposed of a large subject 
too briefly. He has legitimately foreshortened the early part of the story. And 
being intensely interested in the house of lords he has given us the best 
Unionist account of the Parliament Act of 1911. But his story of Lord Lans- 
downe as foreign secretary lacks background. And the biography as a whole 
lacks substance. 

To contain the life of Lord Curzon three volumes are hardly enough. Here, 
too, we feel that things are dismissed too cursorily, for Curzon was the most 
many-sided if not the most successful of his generation. The book shows on 
every page a desire to be impartial. It fails, however, to be interesting. With 


26 William Stewart’s J. Keir Hardie (1925) is worth mention as the life of an agitator 
and organizer who was influential in politics. 
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Curzon it was necessary to be either an advocate or a scoffer. Most people 
scoffed, and Lord Ronaldshay’s measured appreciation shows Curzon on a 
stage essentially different from that upon which he actually walked. The 
book is a series of essays upon Curzon’s individual activities, but there is no 
synthesis, no suggestion of a unifying force. In these three volumes reverence 
acts as a screen to hide actuality. Lord Ronaldshay gives facts, but no under- 
standing. 

If the lives of Lansdowne and Curzon are unsatisfactory because of the 
prominence of the statesmen concerned and the lack of proportion in the biog- 
raphies, there is a different excuse for the most disappointing recent political 
biography: the life of a distinguished scholar-statesman by another scholar- 
statesman, H. A. L. Fisher’s James Bryce (Viscount Bryce of Dechmont, O.M.) 
(2 vols., 1927). Here the fault is not the biographer’s. Bryce, we realize, after 
reading two volumes about him, was a most uninteresting man, interested in 
travel, the governments of foreign lands, and, to a less degree, in politics. The 
sections of the biography meticulously given to Bryce’s political career are 
lacking in significance, for Bryce was not widely influential in public affairs. 
Bryce’s letters, especially those describing his travels, are thin. It was as a 
writer that Bryce was important, and the lives of successful writers on politics 
are seldom worth two volumes. The end of the work illustrates one danger of 
the official biography: a readiness to conceal the infirmities of the subject. 
Bryce, like most men, stiffered hardening of his intellectual arteries as he 
grew very old. Fisher fails to explain this fact, so that the reader who has 
admired the Holy Roman Empire and the American Commonwealth is at a loss 
to understand the viscount who supports “‘atrocities’’ propagandists and finds 
inevitable a strengthened house of lords. Condensation and interpretation 
would have helped this biography greatly. 

Two lives of lesser Edwardian figures have greater penetration. G. P. 
Gooch’s Life of Lord Courtney (1920) illuminates one subject in particular, as 
biographies of statesmen of the third rank often do: in this case, electoral re- 
form. J. W. Mackail and Guy Wyndham’s Life and letters of George Wyndham 
(2 vols., 1925) is of general interest where it deals with Ireland; for the rest 
it presents a picture of the country-house background of the years of Unionist 
domination. These two biographies are of greater value, and indeed interest, 
than the biographies of Lansdowne, Curzon, and Bryce, in just the respects 
in which they differ from them. The biographers of Courtney and Wyndham 
bring into their stories material outside the mere facts of their subjects’ ex- 
ternal lives, and picture the subject against either the ideas or the history of 
his time.” 

Recent years have seen a great development of autobiographies. So many 

27 A. Wilson Fox, The Earl of Melchery, Lord High Chancellor, 1823-1921 (1929) is 


an orthodox authorized biography but essentially legal rather than political in its sub- 
ject matter. 
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have been written that they may be divided into three classes: those which 
attempt to give more or less impersonal information, those which give political 
atmosphere, and those written to justify action. 

The most impersonal and informative of autobiographies, and a book of 
tremendous value for the detailed history of the years it covers, is Henry 
Wickham Steed’s Through thirty years: 1882-1922 (1924). Mr. Steed’s Tory 
and bitter-ender prejudice is easily recognized and allowed for; it is only a 
slight blemish in a first-rate if annalistic book. J. A. Spender’s Life, journal- 
ism and politics (1927) is a similar narrative by another journalist who also 
played a part in the events he relates. Spender is a Liberal, and his narrative 
is closest in touch with the central events of politics during the great Liberal 
ministries of 1905-15. An Asquithian, he tells the story of the independent 
Liberals during the parliamentary dictatorship of Lloyd George. Stephen Mc- 
Kenna, in While I remember (1921), parallels Spender’s story, with the assur- 
ance and art of a young and successful novelist. Romantic in tone as it is, 
McKenna’s book interprets more clearly than any other the political develop- 
ments of the war period. 

Wilfred Blunt used the diary form® to give us an account of politics which 
is more than usually frank, because Blunt was always in spiritual opposition 
to the government. He has all the faults of the diarist, especially that of re- 
cording a rumor as if it were a fact, but his intimate personal relations with 
the leaders of both parties make his conversations valuable as a record of the 
springs of action. In addition to being informing, Blunt’s Diaries furnish the 
most authoritative and one of the most intimate pictures of political society. 

Colonel Charles 4 Court Repington, military correspondent, combined the 
autobiographer and the society commentator in three volumes which give a 
vivid if unfair picture of the ruling classes and, in a sense, supplement Lady 
Oxford and Wilfred Blunt in describing the social background of politics. 
Most of Repington’s story has the great merit of dealing with political per- 
sonalities during and immediately after the war.” 

Two other autobiographies are important almost entirely for furnishing 
atmosphere. Reginald Viscount Esher in Cloud capp’d towers (1927) is as 
confidential as the discreetest man in England could be about Hartington, 
Ripon, Edward VII, and other figures of the semidistance. Sir Almeric Fitz- 
roy has written Memoirs (2 vols., 1925) which are entertaining and at times 
irreverent. The book is a diary of the years 1898-1923 during which Sir 
Almeric was clerk of the privy council. It contains the recordings and com- 
ments of a well-informed man, sometimes inaccurate because Sir Almeric got 
most of his information about major political matters at secondhand. It is 
not a safe authority for information except about the privy council office, 


28 Wilfred S. Blunt, My diaries, being a personal narrative of events, 1888 to 1914 


(2 vols., 1919-20). 
2% Vestigta (1919); The first World War, 1914-1918 (1920); and After the war (1922). 
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but it lifts a corner of one of the curtains behind which hides not the govern- 
ment but the court. 

Two factors, the war and the growth of the Labour party, have encouraged 
the writing of autobiographies which are largely piéces justificatives in intent. 
In From liberalism to labour (1921) Sir Charles Trevelyan has explained an 
often paralleled experience: the progression of serious-minded members of 
the radical wing of the Liberal party toward the Labour party because of 
their interest in social reform. Viscount Haldane, in An autobiography (1929), 
makes the thesis of his life-story the history of his attachment to reform and 
particularly to popular education, these interests leading him to a position 
in the first Labour government. In addition, he has given many intimate facts 
about the working of the Asquith and the first Macdonald cabinets. 

A flood of explanations of strikingly uneven merit have been written by 
men who have been accused of more or less responsibility for the war of 1914, 
its preliminaries and its management. Intended as justifications for particular 
lines of conduct, they cannot be looked to for impartial history, and yet the 
admirer of English statesmen may well be gratified at the honesty, frankness, 
and feeling of responsibility shown in them. In 1920 Viscount Haldane pub- 
lished Before the war, the justification of his behavior as secretary of state for 
war. Earl Loreburn (formerly lord chancellor), in How the war came (1920), 
analyzed pre-war diplomacy without any attempt to justify it. H. H. Asquith, 
in The genesis of the war (1923), defended himself against accusations alike of 
overpreparedness and of lethargy. Perhaps of all this sort of apologia only 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon’s Twenty-five years: 1892-1916 (2 vols., 1925), a 
history of the conduct of foreign affairs as Grey saw it, will remain of perma- 
nent value. 

Primarily concerned with the war but otherwise almost unique remain 
Winston S. Churchill’s many volumes, The world crisis and The aftermath: 
The world crisis 1918-1928." Whether they are history, biography, or fine 
writing for its own sake, we can hardly tell. Mr. Churchill has attempted a 
history of the military, naval, foreign, and political affairs of England since he 
has known them, but the strength of his temperament has given the work an 
extraordinary bias. More nearly like Macaulay than any other contemporary, 
he shares all Macaulay’s faults with the customary faults of the autobiogra- 


* John Viscount Morley’s Memorandum on resignation: August 1914 (1928) might 
be added to the list of apologia. It has a valuable historical introduction by F. W. 
Hirst. 

*\ They were published as follows: The world crisis and The world crisis: 1915 in 
1923; The world crisis: 1916-1918 in two volumes in 1927. These four volumes are 
now, in 1931, published in one volume with the omission of some documents. The 
aftermath was published in 1929. There has recently been added Early years: a roving 
commission (1930), interesting as giving a picture of the boy and young man before he 
entered parliament. 
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pher added. Yet, because Mr. Churchill took prominent part in so much of 
that which he tells, his volumes have value. 

Any list, however tentative, of recent biography concerned with England 
in relation to the war cannot omit the lives of two diplomats: Page and Nicol- 
son. Each has been the subject of a fascinating book. Burton J. Hendrick, 
in The life and letters of Walter Hines Page (8 vols.; Garden City, N.Y., 1922- 
25), has collected a series of letters which are already classic. Harold Nicol- 
son’s Sir Arthur Nicolson Bart., First Lord Carnock® comes near meeting its 
author’s high standards as to what a biography should be* and is in its way 
a masterpiece. Page’s letters give a peculiarly vivid picture of England, and 
a good deal of information about the conduct of the war. Lord Carnock’s 
son gives us an admirably concise and realistic explanation of much about 
which Grey and others are silent. Both books have gained an adventitious 
interest through the personal attitudes of those men invoived in them. Page, 
an American, became wholly English in sympathy. Lord Carnock was a 
vigorous nationalist; his son and biographer is an internationalist. 

With the biographies already written, we can follow the history of England 
up to 1914. The question of Ireland, house of lords reform, social policy, the 
origins of the war, and, to a large extent, the history of the central adminis- 
tration are revealed in the biographies we have mentioned. The domestic 
story of the conduct of the war concerned primarily Asquith, Lloyd George, 
and Bonar Law, and is unwritten. On post-war matters only a little light has 
been thrown. Many biographies of Mr. Lloyd George are in existence—all 
written with that reverence which their subject knows how to inspire.™ 
Mr. Macdonald’s career is sketched only briefly, though with some degree of 
impartiality, in Mary Agnes Hamilton’s J. Ramsay Macdonald (1929). Of 
other living statesmen, no biography of any real value exists. 

There are still gaps in the list of biographies of the distinguished dead. 
Earl Loreburn, a Liberal lord chancellor; Viscount Milner, who was reputed 
to be the ablest statesman in Britain but whose success was at best a succés 
d’estime; the Earl of Birkenhead, a great man with great weaknesses;* and 
Bonar Law, who rose to more than his natural height during the second coali- 
tion—all need biographers. Of the living whose work is apparently done but 
not yet recorded, Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Lord Ponsonby, above all the 
Marquess of Crewe, will leave clara et illustria nomina. 

Many recent examples suggest a falling off in the skill with which the 


3 London, 1930. The American edition is called Portrait of a diplomatist: being the 
life of Sir Arthur Nicolson, First Lord Carnock, and a study of the origins of the Great 
War (Boston, 1930). 


33 See Nicolson, The development of English biography. 
* Harold Spender’s The prime minister (1920) is the best of a poor lot. 
% Interesting but not significant is his Law, life, and letters (2 vols., 1927). 
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authorized biography is written. Nicolson in his life of Lord Carnock at- 
tempts to give the lead to future biographers by combining the liveliness of 
Lytton Strachey with a fearless use of archives, but few men have both his 
patience and his wit, and the historian would, I fear, exchange some of his 
artistry for a few more facts. Autobiography grows better and better, but 
we can hardly rely upon it alone to tell us all we want to know about a man 
and his times. This, at any rate, can be said: if the full-length authorized 
biography should cease to be written, the historian would lose some of his 
best material and a great deal of his pleasure in life. 


EvuGENE PARKER CHASE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
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THE PRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY! 


T IS a defect of some of the studies of the diplomatic background of the 
I Great War that they tend to ignore the influence on pre-war diplomacy 
of public opinion in general and of the press in particular. Based pri- 
marily on official documents such studies unconsciously tend to overemphasize 
the parts played by the leaders with whose activities the documents are so 
largely concerned and to neglect some of the less obvious forces that affected 
the course of events. The influence of the press, it is true, can never be 
measured accurately. “No divining rod can locate it,’ says Miss Salmon, 
‘“‘no plummet sound its depth, no instrument of precision measure it, no as- 
tronomer compute its orbit.’’? And yet that influence in pre-war Europe was 
very real and very considerable. Professor Fay goes so far as to list “the 
poisoning of public opinion by the newspaper press in all the great countries’’s 
as one of the chief underlying causes of the war. If the influence of the 
press cannot be exactly determined, however, it can at least be roughly esti- 
mated; and even where no attempt is made to estimate influence, a knowledge 
of newspaper views on questions of foreign policy is of assistance in clarifying 
the atmosphere out of which the Great War came. 


1 French public opinion and foreign affairs, 1870-1914. By E. Maucotm Carrot. 
Published for the American Historical Association. New York: Century Co., 1931. 
Pp. vii +348. $3.50. 

Die russische éffentliche Meinung und ihre Stellung zu den Grossmiichten, 1878-1894. 
By Dr. Irene Griinina. (“Osteuropiiische Forschungen,” N.S., Vol. III.) Berlin: Ost- 
Europa-Verlag, 1929. Pp. 218. Rm. 8.50. 

Germany and the diplomatic revolution: a study in diplomacy and the press, 1904-1906. 
By Oron J. Hate. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. ix+233. 
$2.50. 

Der Kriegsschrecken des Frithjahrs 1914 in der europdischen Presse. By ANTON Jux. 
(“Schriften des politischen Kollegs.”) Berlin-Charlottenburg: H. W. Hendriock, 1929. 
Pp. xi+248. Rm. 10. 

Der “Vorwirts” und die Kriegserklirung. Vom Fiirstenmord in Serajewo bis zur 
Marneschlacht, 1914. By Curt Scnorn. (“Schriften des politischen Kollegs.’’) Ber- 
lin: H. W. Hendriock, 1929. Pp. 124. Rm. 4.50. 

Die “‘Times’’ in der ersten Marokkokrise, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der englisch- 
deutschen Beziehungen. By HERMANN Scuértie. (“Historische Studien,” No. 196.) 
Berlin: Verlag von Emil Ebering, 1930. Pp. vii+239. Rm. 9.60. 

Die englische Presse zum Ausbruch des Weltkrieges. By W. Zimmermann. Charlotten- 
burg: Verlag “Hochschule und Ausland,” 1928. Pp. 269. Rm. 15. 


2 Lucy Maynard Salmon, The newspaper and authority (New York, 1923), p. 385. 
3 Sidney B. Fay, Origins of the World War (New York, 1928), I, 47. 
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Fortunately, the question of the relationship of the European press to 
foreign policy from 1870 to 1914 has begun to attract considerable attention 
from students of history. In his Origins of the World War Professor Fay has 
listed a number of studies in this field. Professor Hale refers to ten others,s 
including three of those under consideration in the present article. Some of 
the monographs taken up in this article attempt merely to bring out the 
attitude of a portion of the press on certain questions of foreign policy; others 
essay the bolder task of trying to show the influence of the newspapers in the 
field of foreign affairs. Despite these numerous and rapidly appearing pub- 
lications, however, the field is far from being covered. 

Professor E. M. Carroll’s study’ is the first attempt ever made to trace con- 
secutively the relationship of public opinion to foreign policy in any of the 
great European countries from the time of the Franco-Prussian War to the 
outbreak of the Great War. After a general survey of his problem, in which 
he points out its intangible character, the difficulty of establishing satisfac- 
tory conclusions, the nature of the passions that moved the French people, 
the leading influences in the formation of public opinion, and the need of 
connecting a study of diplomatic correspondence with a study of the news- 
papers, the author turns in his second chapter, perhaps the most important 
in his book, to a discussion of the relationship of French public opinion to 
the Franco-Prussian War. In this chapter he contends that the Ems Despatch 
was much less significant than is ordinarily supposed and that French public 
opinion was not responsible for the outbreak of the war. “It was only as a 
result of a legend,”’ he says, “‘that public opinion was later believed to have 
been responsible for the decision which made the Hohenzollern candidature 
an occasion for war” (p. 42). 

In considering the question of the Ems Despatch, Mr. Carroll points out 
that it‘has been asserted that it was the excitement of the people, aroused by 
the publication of Bismarck’s version of the telegram, that led the ministry 
to change its decision of the afternoon of July 14 to call a congress of the 
Powers, to its resolve late in the evening of that day “to ask parliament for 
a virtual declaration of war” (p. 31). In arguing against this theory Mr. Car- 
roll shows that Ollivier’s.change of front was apparently not due to the street 
demonstrations which followed the publication of the condensed despatch, 
that many contemporary witnesses held that these demonstrations were not 
a spontaneous reaction but were inspired by government agents, that a rumor 
which spread during the night of July 14-15 that France had been insulted 
“‘was not definitely associated with the Ems Despatch” (p. 32), and that the 


4 Ibid., footnote. 

5 Oron J. Hale, Germany and the diplomatic revolution: a study in diplomacy and the 
press 1904-1906 (Philadelphia, 1931), p. 3 n. 

6 E. Malcolm Carroll, French public opinion and foreign affairs, 1870-1914 (New 
York, 1931). 
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sharpness of the telegram’s tone was modified in several newspapers by the 
publication of an additional, milder paragraph. This cumulative evidence 
indicates that the Despatch did not have nearly the effect it is usually sup- 
posed to have had in arousing public opinion. Furthermore, when the minis- 
try on July 15 asked the corps législatif to approve its war policy, it did not 
base its request on the Ems Despatch but hinted that it had in its possession 
a Bismarckian circular of more serious import which, however, it would not 
make public. Carroll thinks it likely that the ministry feared that even the 
revised telegram would not be considered sufficient justification for a declara- 
tion of war. In the light of his evidence it can no longer be asserted that the 
Ems Despatch precipitated the War of 1870. 

Less convincing is Mr. Carroll’s attempt to divest French public opinion 
from responsibility for the outbreak of the war. He marshals formidable evi- 
dence, it is true, to show that the government was not impelled by popular 
pressure to decide on war. Among other things he points out that prefects’ 
reports make it clear that, during at least most of the brief crisis (July 3-15), 
which culminated in war, there was a general desire in France for peace, and 
that when Leopold’s candidature was withdrawn on July 12, “a majority of 
the Paris newspapers, including at least two which had formerly stood for war, 
advised the government to be satisfied” (p. 30). 

Even if the majority of the French people were averse to war, however, 
at least until toward the end of the crisis, this does not necessarily free public 
opinion from all responsibility for its outbreak. When war impends danger- 
ously, many opponents of a chauvinistic policy hesitate to speak out, partly 
for fear of being accused of cowardice or lack of patriotism. Therefore, their 
opinions count for little. A vociferous, bellicose minority, on the other hand, 
may acquire an influence which in normal times it could never obtain. It is 
this type of public opinion, momentarily strong, which governments and 
politicians have good cause to fear and which may even drive them into war 
against their better judgment. Mr. Carroll says that “the ministry’s decision 
for war....was.... the result of pressure by the war party, supported 
by Eugénie, with the possibly decisive aid of a wire from the inexperienced 
French ambassador in Vienna representing Austria as prepared to join 
France” (p. 33). The present writer, however, suggests the possibility that 
by July 18 the “war party” may have represented the opinion dominant in 
France at the moment and that fear of this dominant public opinion may 
have motivated Gramont in his apparently reckless demand that the King of 
Prussia should promise that Leopold would never renew his candidature. It is 
possible, too, that by the evening of July 14 even the majority of the French 
people had become so excited that war was inevitable, if not on one excuse, 
then on another. Until such possibilities are disposed of it can hardly be 
maintained that Mr. Carroll has absolved French public opinion of all im- 
mediate responsibility for the war’s outbreak. 
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At the close of the war, Mr. Carroll shows, public opinion in France in- 
dulged in one last, brief outburst of rage, when the terms of the Treaty of 
Frankfort were announced. Then, “‘choosing the path of wisdom,” it resigned 
itself for some fifteen years to an attitude of caution and reserve, avoiding 
provocation of Germany. Only a small, chauvinistic minority kept up the 
cry for revanche, though hope was nursed secretly by many. Expressions of 
opinion during the war scare of 1875 were notably moderate. When the re- 
publicans, who came into power in 1879, showed a disposition to take a some- 
what active part in foreign affairs, public opinion accepted this policy, “but 
with the implied condition that there would be no complications” (p. 82). 
In similar mood it accepted the government’s new colonial policy; but it drew 
back in alarm from intervention in Egypt; and when Ferry’s Tonkin project 
brought minor military disaster, public opinion repudiated him and all his 
works. Adventure was little to its liking at that time. 

This repudiation of Ferry and his colonial policy, however, turned public 
attention more seriously to Alsace and Germany and led indirectly to the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. The smoldering sentiment of revanche, fed by new 
fuel, burst into flames in 1887; and though the crisis was soon over it left 
significant results. ““Boulanger’s dismissal,’ says Professor Carroll, “meant 
the official repudiation of the revanche, but the press insisted that a period 
of successive provocations was beginning. It was then that public opinion 
turned in favor of an alliance with Russia” (p. 135). Russian propagandists 
and the Emperor William II’s awkward and irritating attempts at conciliating 
France assisted in the process; and every step looking toward the establish- 
ment of the alliance was hailed with increasing satisfaction by French public 
opinion. 

In the early twentieth century nationalist sentiment in France gained 
ground rapidly. At the turn of the century, it is true, the development of 
better relations between France and Germany seemed possible. The senti- 
ment of revanche was at a low ebb. Iil-feeling against England, left by the 
Fashoda incident and further stimulated by the Boer War, helped revive a 
project for understanding with Germany. But the Socialists who sponsored 
the idea failed in their leadership, and public opinion veered toward the 
Entente with England. With the first Moroccan crisis, as is well known, came 
a marked increase in anti-German feeling. Not immediately, however. Mr. 
Carroll shows that the Tangier incident did not at once unite French opinion 
against Germany. Delcassé’s rash policy had been clearly in advance of public 
opinion in his own country and had called forth no little criticism. Conse- 
quently, public opinion was, in general, disposed to favor an effort to appease 
Germany. Even that country’s demand for a conference did not arouse the 
French as much as is sometimes supposed. Primarily, Mr. Carroll maintains, 
the change of temper was due to the growing suspicion that Germany was 
trying to break up the Entente Cordiale and force France to ally with her. 
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The feeling against Germany thus generated by the first Moroccan crisis 
was, of course, intensified by the Balkan crisis of 1908 and 1909, the Agadir 
crisis, and the antagonisms arising out of the Balkan wars. It was encouraged 
in official circles, Mr. Carroll points out, “as a necessary support of France’s 
foreign policy. That poticy, represented to public opinion as the maintenance 
of peace by means of the balance of power, was at least potentially directed 
against Germany” (p. 257). So, in the crisis of July, 1914, after the Austrian 
ultimatum was dispatched, public opinion jumped to the conclusion that the 
balance of power was at stake. German complicity was promptly assumed. 
Thoroughly aroused, French public opinion was resolved to stand firm. Pub- 
lic opinion preferred peace to war but was determined to fight rather than 
permit a reversal of the existing balance of power in the Balkans. 

Professor Carroll’s study is a product of the most diligent research through 
diplomatic documents, newspapers, and other sources. Interpreting his ma- 
terial with great care he has avoided the temptation to overemphasize the 
influence of public opinion on foreign policy. Perhaps he has been too 
cautious. It is possible that it could be shown that French public opinion 
exercised a greater influence on the course of events than he has brought out. 
In any case more might have been made of the part played by public opinion 
in the formation of the Entente Cordiale, a subject ably discussed by Professor 
F. M. Anderson at the meeting of the American Historical Association in 
1926. Furthermore, though Mr. Carroll has ended each chapter with a sum- 
mary of the principal points brought out therein, his work suffers somewhat 
for lack of a final chapter of general conclusions. Such criticisms, however, 
are not intended in any way as a disparagement of this scholarly, well-written 
book. The thorough knowledge of the diplomacy of the period, therein re- 
vealed, makes it clear that if Mr. Carroll should ever choose to write a history 
of French foreign relations from 1870 to 1914 he is well fitted for the task. 

What Mr. Carroll has done for the relationship of French public opinion 
to foreign policy from 1870 to 1914, Dr. Irene Griining has done for Russian 
opinion from 1878 to 1894.7 Her principal purpose is to bring out the causes 
and character of the drift of Russian public opinion away from close friend- 
ship with Germany and toward France. Into this change of attitude many 
factors entered. It is not generally recognized that after the Congress of 
Berlin the Russian press at first expended its wrath entirely on Austria and 
England and that only after certain influences other than the Congress had af- 
fected the situation was there definite evidence of bitterness against Bismarck 
and Germany. Among these influences were the report of Bismarck’s pro- 
posed tariff increases and the sensational news of the repeal of Article v of 
the Peace of Prague, whereby North Schleswig had been promised a plebi- 
scite. It was feared in Russia that Germany had purchased Austria’s consent 


7Dr. Irene Griining, Die russische dffentliche Meinung und thre Stellung zu den 
Grossmichten, 1878-1894 (Berlin, 1929). 
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to the repeal by consenting, in her turn, to the Dual Monarchy’s pursuit of a 
more active policy in the Balkans. So the indignation growing out of the 
Congress of Berlin, Dr. Griining holds, was now turned against Germany as 
well as against England and Austria. 

Fluctuations followed. The indignation that had been turned against 
Germany soon cooled off. In 1881 the Alliance of the Three Emperors was ce- 
mented and shortly thereafter Katkov, the leading Russian journalist, came 
out for close friendship with Russia. But during the Bulgarian crisis a new rift 
appeared. Many in Russia came to feel that Germany was favoring Austria 
rather than Russia in the Balkans. At the same time anti-German feeling 
was strengthened. by Russo-German tariff controversies, by the sharply 
russophobe tone of certain German newspapers such as the Kreuzzeitung 
and the Grenzboten, by the anti-Russian propaganda of Julius von Eckardt 
and Theodor Schiemann, and by the growth of French influence in Russia. 
The conservative press demanded that Russia keep her hands free; and it was 
largely on account of this pressure, says Dr. Griining, that the Russian gov- 
ernment insisted that the Reinsurance Treaty be kept secret. 

Nevertheless, for reasons which Dr. Griining brings out, this unfriendliness 
soon passed, and, in 1890, when the Reinsurance Treaty was dropped, Russian 
opinion was distinctly more favorable to Germany than it had been in 1887. 
Dr. Griining, therefore, reaches the conclusion, the most significant in her 
book, “that the attitude of Russian public opinion could in no way have hin- 
dered a renewal of the Reinsurance Treaty” (p. 205). 

In the course of her book Dr. Griining has much to say of Katkov, who 
“moulded public opinion in Russia into a power with which not only his 
own government but also foreign countries had to reckon”’ (p. 44). She main- 
tains that Katkov’s attitude has been much misinterpreted. “The reports of 
Katkov’s fanatical iatred for Germany and his glowing love for France,” 
she says, “are both of them untrue” (p. 44). At bottom he held that Russia 
should maintain the policy of “‘the free hand”’ in relation to Germany and 
France. But he did not hold consistently to this thesis; and in the last year 
of his life (1887), aroused ky the challenging and offensive tone of the German 
press, his articles took on a color of hostility toward Germany. The key to an 
understanding of the fluctuations of his attitude toward other countries, Dr. 
Griining believes, is to be found in his consistent devotion to Russia’s in- 
terests. 

Like Professor Carroll, Dr. Griining has made use of official documents as 
well as newspapers, to say nothing of works of other kinds. Her chief reliance 
has been on Russian source material, gathered during a two months’ visit to 
Helsingfors. All this material she has worked over with great care and the 
result is a highly creditable, useful, scholarly monograph. Of nationalistic 
bias there is little evidence. It is to be hoped that the author will follow up 
her present book with a study of Russian policy from 1894 to 1914, an under- 
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taking for which she is obviously well fitted. A thorough investigation of 
Russian opinion during the crisis of July, 1914, is especially needed; for it is 
possible that in the aroused state of feeling in Russia at that time lies the 
chief explanation of the failure to localize the Austro-Serbian conflict. 

The objectivity characteristic of Dr. Griining’s monograph is unfortunately 
lacking in a study by Dr. Hermann Schittle, the aim of which is to show how 
hostile to Germany the London Times was during the first Moroccan crisis.* 
Of the men connected with the Times’ foreign service he holds that only two 
were not frankly antagonistic to Germany. One of these was lukewarm. The 
other, Harris, the Times’ correspondent in Tangier, was looked upon by resi- 
dent Germans, “‘als Franzosenfeind und als ehrlicher Mann” (p. 9). After ex- 
amining the evidence he finds the Times guilty of “suppression of facts, ex- 
aggeration, distortion, lying, calumny, sneering, insult and insinuation” (p. 
230). Whether or not the Times was as bad as he thinks, Dr. Schittle brings 
out clearly its hostility to Germany in 1905. But it is equally clear that his 
study is of little significance to the student of history. He deals with but one 
newspaper and with that for but a short period of time. His own anti-English 
bias is evident. And the prejudice of the Times against Germany during the 
Moroccan crisis is quite obvious to any impartial student who cares to run 
through its files for that period. 

In a much more inclusive way than Dr. Schittle, Professor Oron J. Hale 
occupies himself with the relationship of the press to the Moroccan crisis in 
his book, Germany and the diplomatic revolution. By the “diplomatic revolu- 
tion” he means the transformation in the relations of the Powers that took 
place between 1898 and 1906. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was concluded, 
the Entente Cordiale was reached between England and France, discussions 
were paving the way for an Anglo-Russian understanding, and Italy was 
drifting away from the Triple Alliance toward the Entente. Most significant 
of all, according to Mr. Hale, was the growing estrangement between France 
and England. Alarmed by the specter of possible isolation, the German for- 
eign office sponsored the Kaiser’s project of a continental league. The Kaiser 
made his “little agreement” with the Tsar at Bjérké, and circumspect efforts 
were made to sound out the French on the question of coming into the Russo- 
German camp. But across these plans the Moroccan crisis cast its darkening 
shadow; and whatever chance of success the Kaiser’s project may have had 
was soon destroyed. France and England drew closer together, Russia moved 
toward England, Anglo-German antagonism increased. Germany felt more 
keenly than ever the danger of isolation. 

Professor Hale’s study “is limited to the two closing years of the period 
(1898-1906) and, more specifically still, to the part played by the European 
press in creating international friendships and intensifying national antip- 


8 Hermann Schittle, Die “‘Times’’ in der ersten Marokkokrise mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der englisch-deutschen Beziehungen (Berlin, 1930). 
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athies” (preface, p. vii). The chief causes of Anglo-German estrangement, 
he says, were economic rivalry, naval competition, and the ill will fostered 
by the press on both sides of the water. The suspicions arising from naval 
competition, especially, were played up by the newspapers; and vehement 
criticism of Germany and her navy by a part of the English press was a pri- 
mary cause for the war scare which shook the nerves of official Germany 
toward the close of the year 1904. Naturally, too, the alarms stirred up in 
both countries contributed to naval increases in each. 

With the English newspapers, too, it was a case of “‘the farther ’tis from 
Germany the nearer ’tis to France.” For the Entente with France the way 
was paved by an organized English press campaign, without which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hale, the agreement between the two countries could not have 
been completed. After the Tangier incident a number of English newspapers 
rushed so ardently to the defense of Delcassé’s policy that alarm was awakened 
in France. Like Mr. Carroll, Mr. Hale shows that there was strong criticism 
of Delcassé’s policy in his own country; and when the adventurous foreign 
minister fell “general satisfaction at the news of his resignation was expressed 
by the organs of all parties” (p. 131). So when England took up the cudgels 
for him, “French statesmen, unaccustomed to such Francophil enthusiasm 
in London, suspected that the English wished to embroil them with their 
neighbors across the Vosges”’ (p. 106). 

The bitter feeling that developed in France against Germany during the 
latter part of the Moroccan crisis, Mr. Carroll, as has been pointed out, at- 
tributes primarily to the suspicion that Germany was trying to break up the 
Entente Cordiale and force a Franco-German alliance. Mr. Hale holds the 
change due partly to 'Germany’s stupid policy of forcing a conference on 
France instead of attempting a settlement “out of court,” partly to the man- 
ner in which Holstein conducted negotiations regarding the conference’s pro- 
gram, partly to the attempt of the German agent, Tattenbach, to secure an 
important building contract in Tangier for a German firm, and partly to cer- 
tain sensational “revelations” in certain French newspapers. These ‘‘revela- 
tions” followed an appeal by Biilow, through interviews with French news- 
papermen, to forget old grudges and live on friendly terms with Germany. 
They consisted of articles by Stéphane Lauzanne and André Mévil who “‘pro- 
fessed to reveal how German statesmen ... . had by sinister intrigue en- 
compassed Delcassé’s fall” (p. 197) and were now attempting to reduce France 
to the position of a vassal state by forcing an alliance on her. They came at a 
time when Nelidov, the Russian ambassador to France, was “sounding offi- 
cial opinion on the possibility of a close understanding between France, Ger- 
many, and Russia. Daily observation of the press and conversations with 
leading politicians convinced Nelidov that the French could not be drawn 
into such a relationship with Germany” (p. 207). So the project of a conti- 
nental league had to be dropped. 
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It is unfortunate that in certain places Professor Hale has not exercised 
greater care in digesting and interpreting his material. Thus in discussing 
Anglo-German newspaper recrimination he gives citations revealing the bit- 
terness of English press attacks on Germany but does not bring out with equal 
clearness German newspaper attacks on England. He claims that the Wil- 
helmstrasse was more successful in directing the German press than the Quai 
d’Orsay in directing that of France; and he points to several occasions on 
which the German government issued instructions to the newspapers through 
the press bureau (pp. 103-4; 133 n.; 199) but he does not make evident 
how far these instructions were carried out, so that we have little idea as to 
how effective control was. He contends that the modern newspaper is not 
“the mirror of public opinion”; and to support his contention he cites here 
and there examples showing government, party, and individual influence on 
the press. But he does not prove that the opinions of the newspapers differed 
essentially from those of the public or that the expression of these opinions was 
not vitally influenced by the known or conjectured opinions of the journals’ 
readers. Other examples of conclusions insufficiently sustained by evidence 
might be cited. 

In the use of English, too, a certain carelessness is here and there evident 
in Professor Hale’s study. For some reason he customarily omits the definite 
article before the names of newspapers. But on page 101, in one passage he 
refers to “The Norddeutsche,” in another to ““Norddeutsche.” ““Temps’’ be- 
comes “‘Le Temps” on page 122.9 On page 157 he refers to “a common phe- 
nomena.” Finally he ends his book with the statement that “if the press is 
a ‘mirror,’ then those parties were at pains to paint on it the picture that they 
wished the public at home and abroad to see reflected on its surface” (p. 213). 
Just how a picture could be painted on a mirror in such a way as to be reflected 
on its surface he fails to make clear. 

Whatever criticisms may be made of Professor Hale’s work, however, it 
reveals undoubted ability. He has taken great pains in collecting material. 
He winds his way skilfully through the tortuous diplomacy of the Moroccan 
crisis. His chapter on “Henckel von Donnersmarck and the Gaulois Inter- 
view’ is excellent; he has done more than anyone else to prove the utter 
unreliability of the Donnersmarck story. He has shown that the press played 
a significant and, generally speaking, a mischievous part in international rela- 
tions from 1904 to 1906. His book is, as is claimed on its jacket, “a challenge 
to the newspaper profession.”’ But neither style nor subject matter justifies 
the further claim that this study is “‘a fascinating survey of the checker- 
board of diplomacy .... and a brilliant contribution to modern political 
history.” 

In a little monograph based chiefly on extracts from German newspapers, 
apparently put together rather hastily, Dr. Anton Jux studies the war scare 


9 Hale, op. cit., pp. 8, 9, 17, 39, ete., for similar discrepancies. 
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of the spring of 1914. Especially he attempts to show that the dissensions 
of Russian domestic politics had a significant influence on the outbreak of 
the war. He says: 

The Russian group struggles offered, not only to the profit-seeking and mutually 
jealous armament industries of the Triple Entente but also to French politicians and 
journalists who believed that they had already waited far too long for Germany’s 
humiliation, the possibility of exerting constant influence on Russia. So they became 
a most important, if not indeed the decisive, occasion for the World War [p. 248]. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that Dr. Jux fails to sustain this curious thesis. 
For one thing he is far from proving that Entente armament industries and 
French politiciaris and journalists were trying to stir up Russia to war. 

The major portion of Dr. Jux’s book is concerned with the article “Russia 
and Germany,” written by the Kélnische Zeitung’s St. Petersburg correspond- 
ent and published in that newspaper early in March, 1914. The article as- 
serted that Russia would be ready for war by 1917, that the Russian press 
was doing everything to render war against Germany popular, that the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia held Germany to be the stronghold of reaction and hated 
her above everything, that Russia’s dependence on France prevented her 
from having good relations with Germany, but that if she found that she could 
no longer count on Germany’s kindness and complacency she would perhaps 
take quite a different attitude, since “‘a great part of Russia’s policy is only 
bluff.” These startling statements naturally aroused hot resentment in Rus- 
sia, and protracted negotiations between the Russian and German foreign 
offices ensued. Finally, on May 14 von Jagow stated in the Reichstag that 
he regretted the article but that it was not official. At the same time he pro- 
tested against Russian attempts to make the German government responsible 
for such press utterances, which were a natural result of the Russian press 
campaign against Germany. In France the article increased suspicions of 
Germany’s warlike intentions and was used to strengthen support for reten- 
tion of the law of three-year military service. 

Dr. Jux’s nationalistically biased study is of slight importance. It may, 
however, have a little value to the historian through illustrating the em- 
barrassment that indiscreet newspaper articles can cause governments and 
diplomats, as well as in recalling the atmosphere out of which the war came. 

This atmosphere is also recalled in Dr. Walter Zimmermann’s careful study 
of English press opinion during the crisis of July, 1914, based on examination 
of over fifty English periodicals." His purpose is to show how different the 
attitude of the better part of the English press was during the crisis from what 
it is today. Today, he maintains, the English press stands almost unanimous- 


1 Anton Jux, Der Kriegsschrecken des Friihjahrs 1914 in der europiischen Presse 
(Berlin-Charlottenburg, 1929). 

1 W. Zimmermann, Die englische Presse zum Ausbruch des Weltkrieges (Charlotten- 
burg, 1928). 
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ly on the side of Germany’s enemies in the warfare of opinion about the 
Kriegsschuldfrage. In July, 1914, on the contrary, the attitude of the greater 
part of the English press “approximates throughout the point of view today 
represented by German opinion” (p. 237). In support of this latter contention 
he shows that in the crisis of 1914 much sympathy was expressed for Austria 
in English newspapers, that there was considerable criticism of Serbia, that 
the Austrian ultimatum, “today condemned most severely by the whole Eng- 
lish press, was greeted at the time by many newspapers with full appreciation 
of the Dual Monarchy’s difficult position and by some journals with outspok- 
en approval” (p. 237), that, while certain influential conservative organs held 
Russia’s entrance into the conflict to be unavoidable unless Austria modified 
her demands, a considerable group of papers held localization possible under 
conditions which, except for the Halt-in-Belgrade proposal, Austria was in- 
clined to accept, and that up to the time that the news of Russian mobiliza- 
tion came to England a majority of the English newspapers held that Ger- 
many was seriously trying to keep the peace. 

Of course Dr. Zimmermann acknowledges that before the end of the crisis 
English and German points of view parted company sharply. But apart from 
this admitted divergence it is difficult to agree fully with his thesis that the 
attitude of most of the English newspapers during the crisis approximated 
the German attitude of today. He does not take sufficiently into account 
certain differences in point of view that appeared before the actual parting 
of the ways and especially the rapidly growing suspicion that the Central 
Powers were deliberately attempting to challenge the Entente. His book 
serves as a useful reminder, however, that, during the greater part of the fate- 
ful days that ended with the outbreak of war, a majority of the English news- 
papers held what would today be called a revisionist view of Austro-German 
diplomacy. 

The evolution of the attitude of the German Socialist newspaper, V orwéirts, 
from the Archduke’s murder to the battle of the Marne, is traced in a little 
monograph by Curt Schoen.” The author contrasts the view expressed edi- 
torially, after the assassination, sympathetic with Serbia and antipathetic to 
Austria, with the view expressed by the paper’s Vienna correspondent that 
Austria was threatened in her very existence by the Great Serbia movement. 
The editorial staff does not seem to have visualized the possibility of war till 
after the despatch of the Austrian ultimatum. On the 25th it came out with 
a flaming editorial denouncing Austria’s “will to war.” For a few days there- 
after it denounced war and vehemently opposed German participation there- 
in. But July 28 marked the beginning of a new orientation. On that day a 
leading article, entitled “Der Krieg,” raised the question whether a Russian 
attack on Austria would not inevitably drag in Germany and whether, in that 


2 Curt Schoen, Der ‘“‘Vorwiirts’” und die Kriegserkliirung. Vom Fiirstenmord in 
Serajewo bis zur Marneschlacht, 1914 (Berlin, 1929). 
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event, the war might not become a means for overthrowing “tsarism’’ and 
effecting a proletarian triumph in Russia. Appeal is made, it is true, to the 
French comrades to stand with the German to prevent the outbreak of such 
a conflict; but the article paved the way to frank acceptance of the necessity 
for war, with the overthrow of “tsarism”’ as the principal object. The rest of 
this brief monograph, dealing with certain positions taken by the newspaper 
during August and early September, is of comparatively little importance. 
The chief value of the book lies in its account of the transition of German so- 
cialist opinion from peace to war. 

Despite the distinct merits of some of the monographs here considered, 
students who are interested in ascertaining how far public opinion affected 
European international relations from 1870 to 1914 may find them as a 
whole a little disappointing. Certain of the authors—Schittle, Zimmermann, 
and Schoen—make no pretense at showing such influence. Their aim is rather 
to bring out the points of view of certain sections of the press or individual 
newspapers on various international questions and developments. Some of 
the other writers, owing largely to the difficulty of securing tangible evidence 
and measuring influence, are very cautious in drawing conclusions. Caution, 
of course, is absolutely necessary; but it should be remembered that if there 
is danger of overestimating the influence of public opinion on international 
relations there is danger also of underestimating it. The mere fact that the 
historian’s methods reveal but slight influence of public opinion in any given 
case does not, of course, prove that such influence did not exist. Truth re- 
mains a constant whether or not the historian can get at it. Fortunately, 
however, gains from this type of investigation are cumulative; and the studies 
thus far made constitute little more than a beginning in the ploughing of this 
rich field. Each investigator attempting to get at the influence of public opin- 
ion may have to rest content, as a rule, with probabilities and possibilities, 
but through cumulative effort approximate certainty may perhaps be reachied. 

Finally, the conclusion is borne home to the present writer that, in attempt- 
ing to ascertain the influence of public opinion on foreign policy, official docu- 
ments and possibly such material as certain diaries and memoirs are more 
important as sources than newspapers. Newspapers are doubtless of great 
value in showing which way the wind is blowing; but it is primarily in the 
documents that the leaders give, here and there, some indication of the influ- 
ence of public opinion on their actions. Thus far there has been a decided 
tendency, evident in some of the studies here considered, to lay stress on 
material gathered from newspapers at the expense of what may be gleaned 
from documents. Students who intend to work in this field, then, may find 
it worth while, first to comb the documents thoroughly, and second not to al- 
low citations from newspapers to obscure material taken from these docu- 


ments. 
JONATHAN F. Scorr 


New York UNIVERSITY 
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The historical evolution of modern nationalism. By Caruton J. H. 
Hayes. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931. Pp. viii+327. 
$3.50. 


“Integral nationalism” is the phrase Mr. Hayes uses to describe the most 
recent type of nationalism, the nationalism of Mussolini, Maurras, and Hitler. 
It is a characteristic of modern civilization that not only bids a man go out 
and die with blind devotion for his country but that makes him believe in 
the superiority of his country over other countries and to feel confident his 
country can carry the banner of progress through the world more gloriously 
than any other. The title of Mr. Hayes’s book leads one to expect that he 
will show how, by means of common traditions, institutions, and aspirations, 
this type of nationalism developed out of the geographical units of the middle 
ages that were little more than states in a governmental sense, to which sub- 
jects and citizens gave only a reluctant support, if they supported it at all, 
and were maintained, when they were maintained, only by the ruling classes. 

Instead, Mr. Hayes chose to tell his story by analyzing schools of national- 
ist philosophies. He begins with the humanitarian nationalists, as typified by 
Bolingbroke, Rousseau, and Herder; continues with Jacobin nationalists, such 
as Barére and Carnot; offsets these against traditional nationalists, such as 
Burke, Bonald, and Schlegel; proceeds with liberal nationalists, such as Ben- 
tham, Guizot, Welcker, and Mazzini; and ends with a consideration of integral 
nationalists, such as Barrés, Maurras, d’Annunzio, and Mussolini, returning 
on his traces to examine economic nationalists such as Fichte, List, Lassalle, 
and Rodbertus. As sources of these men’s inspiration and information, he 
analyzes the contributions to nationalist thought of a number of men who 
were not primarily nationalists, if at all, such as Comte, Taine, and Marx. 

Such a method at best can present the historical evolution, not of national- 
ism, but only of nationalistic thought, unless one makes the assumption that 
the rationalizers and philosophers of a movement alone or nearly alone create 
that movement. It is all the more surprising that Mr. Hayes should call such 
a study as his the evolution of a movement since he admits that such an as- 
sumption is unwarranted (p. 295). This emphasis upon persons as the source 
of nationalism leads naturally to the neglect of many important non-personal 
considerations. Such factors in modern nationalism as the Joan of Arc legend, 
the Committee of Public Safety, the War of Liberation, the Napoleonic leg- 
end, the wars of unification, the idea of revanche, the secularization of the 
churches, and the Boulanger affair are mentioned incidentally, if at all, in 
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some cases the author unwarrantably assuming familiarity of the readers with 
their bearing upon nationalistic development. 

Within the limitations of his method, however, Mr. Hayes has presented a 
work of sound scholarship, intelligent synthesis, and, excepting the tendency 
to preach in the “Conclusion,” of amazing objectivity on a subject so difficult 
to consider calmly. The errors of commission are few, only the reference to 
Engels as a Jew being worthy of special comment. The only error of interpre- 
tation the present reviewer feels competent to point out is in connection with 
the discussion of Rousseau. Rousseau’s nationalistic thought it not limited 
alone to his Considérations sur le gouvernement de Pologne. In a century when 
intellectuals were almost all cosmopolitan, when Voltaire could carry on a 
friendly correspondence with Frederick while France and Prussia were at war, 
when Germans served in French armies, Scots in Prussian armies, and Swiss 
in all armies, Rousseau was a patriotic Frenchman when in France, patriotic 
Prussian when in Neufchatel, and patriotic Genevan all the time. His in- 
tense French patriotism, he said, began during the war over the Polish succes- 
sion and lasted at least down to the moment he wrote about it in his Confes- 
sions (Book V). In characteristic Rousseauan fashion his feeling depended not 
on reason, but was “a blind passion, which nothing would overcome.”’ Rous- 
seau’s influence on the development of nationalistic feeling is consequently, 
like most of Rousseau’s influence, to be found in sentiment and not in phi- 
losophy. ' 

It is for that very reason an error to trace the origins of Jacobin national- 
ism to the inspiration of Rousseau. Jacobin nationalists faced a condition and 
not a theory. They were trying to rally a divided people against internal and 
foreign enemies. Propaganda was a powerful instrument, to be sure, but prop- 
aganda had to be rationalized. It was to Montesquieu and not Rousseau that 
they looked for this rationalization, despite the fact that in almost every other 
respect the Jacobins tended to disparage Montesquieu as too conservative. 
For had not Montesquieu said each kind of government had its fundamental 
characteristic? And was not the fundamental characteristic of a democracy 
virtue, i.e., patriotism and love of equality (Esprit des lois, Book II, p. 3)? 
Hence all the rhetoric on the part of the Jacobins regarding virtue. It was 
civic virtue and not puritanical virtue that they meant: the Law of 22 Prairial 
made it a capital offense to dépraver les meurs; Couthon made it plain that it 
was political corruption that was meant (Réimpression du Moniteur, XX, 
No. 266, 715). It was not fashionable to quote Montesquieu during the Terror, 
for Montesquieu had advocated government by the nobility; but, whether 
acknowledged or not, it was from Montesquieu, in so far as they got it from 
any philosophe, that the Jacobins took their idea of the part of patriotism in a 
democracy. Marat and Barére both wrote eulogies of Montesquieu when they 
were younger. Robespierre cites him unmistakably but without giving him 
credit in the first of his Lettres ad ses commettants: “L’Ame de la République, 
c’est la vertu: c’est 4 dire l'amour de la patrie, le dévouement magnanime qui 
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fond tous les intéréts dans l’intérét général.” In their patriotism the Jacobins 
were disciples of Montesquieu. On the other hand, there is so much that is 
analogous in the temperaments and ideologies of Barrés and Rousseau that, 
if one could only measure influence, it is likely one would find that, paradoxical 
as it may seem, Barrés owed much to the citizen of Geneva. Influence is a 
tenuous matter, and Mr. Hayes is thoroughly justified in avoiding forcing the 
point, but it would appear that in one case at least he was mistaken and in 
another perhaps too cautious. Or was it the result of overanxiety to classify? 


Louis R. GorrscHaLkK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





An interpretative history of education. By. J. FRaNKLIN MESSENGER, 
Pu.D., dean of the school of education, University of Idaho. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1931. Pp. xi+387. $2.00. 


This is not a history of education of the ordinary, chronological, narrative 
type, but thirty-three short chapters of intermingled history and explanatory 
comment dealing with successive phases of the age-long development of 
schools and of the educational theories underlying them. It appears to be 
expected that the book will be used in connection with the study of some one 
of the various histories of education of the usual kind, a list of some of which 
is supplied in its early pages. It would seem that the plan of the author is the 
reverse of the usual one in which the narrative history is the text and the in- 
terpretation is the supplementary reading. Here the interpretation is to be 
the text and the ordinary history of education constitutes the accessory ma- 
terial. 

The scope of the book is inclusive of both European and American aspects 
of its subject, and of its three parts the first runs from primitive times to the 
fourteenth century; the second deals with European phases from the four- 
teenth century to the twentieth; and the third with American phases from 
early colonial times until now. The author, dean of the school of education 
of the University of Idaho, has sought to find and point out in each period of 
history, no matter how remote, some illumination of the problems of Ameri- 
can education of today. He declares that 
in passing over the various periods of civilization it is desirable to fit ourselves into the 
period and constantly ask ourselves what we should have done with the same back- 
ground and the same point of view. ... . The chances are that we shall conclude that 
we should think about as they did..... It matters little what Plato said to the Greeks. 
Our interest is in what he says to us. 


With the author’s estimates of the relative importance of the various mes- 
sages many of his readers may disagree, for to Aristotle’s he devotes a half- 
page; to Herbert Spencer’s, fourteen and a half pages. To Chinese education 
a little more space is given than to Roman; as many pages to primitive edu- 
cation as to the Reformation. Nevertheless, it is plain that he has brought 
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to his task of interpretation both insight and understanding. His narrative 
and exposition supply to various aspects of his subject meanings deeper than 
students unaided are likely to get. Moreover, the reader’s interest is aroused 
and his attention held by the informality and conversational quality of the 
author’s style. It is the reviewer’s judgment that he has enriched the resources 


of students in this field. 
WAYLAND J. CHASE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





The evolution of England. A commentary on the facts. By James A. 
Wituramson. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. Pp. viii+481. $6.00. 


The book is designed for “the reader who is not a professed student of his- 
tory.” “It is not a text-book, since it omits many things with which a text- 
book of its size would be obliged to deal” (p. v). To construct such a narra- 
tive is a difficult task. Mr. Williamson has performed it with a large measure 
of success. 

His story has the great merit of brevity. It occupies less than five hundred 
pages in place of the seven hundred to nine hundred pages found customarily 
in a history of England presented in a single volume. As a consequence the 
political narrative is reduced to such a minimum that the chronology of the 
subject appears only in the broadest outlines. Battles and campaigns cease 
to be stumbling-blocks to the understanding of the causes and effects of wars. 
Less advantageous is the subordination of the constitutional developments. 
Though they are not neglected, it may be doubted if they are explained with 
sufficient fulness to convey to the reader an adequate conception of England’s 
contribution to civilization in the field of political institutions. Aside from 
these compressions, which no doubt render the book more readable, brevity 
is not attained by any notable disproportion. Both periods and aspects of the 
subject receive their fair proportionate allotment of consideration. The 
remainder of the space is saved simply by treating each phase more briefly 
than is usual. The Wesleyan movement may serve for an illustration. Its 
salient characteristics are summarized in a paragraph; the average textbook 
gives to it from two to six paragraphs. To this generalization there are excep- 
tions. In no textbook is the significance of the navy in England’s growth 
brought out as admirably as it is here. 

The errors which are nearly inseparable from a summary treatment of so 
large a subject are neither numerous nor distressing. They seem to be confined 
mainly to the period before 1485. Most of them are relatively unimportant, 
being in the nature of more positive statements than the evidence probably 
warrants. Mr. Williamson, however, does not appear to be quite as thor- 
oughly at home with the medieval sources as with the modern. He, for ex- 
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ample, presents an older view with regard to the size of the population before 
and after the Black Death (pp. 109, 110), without indication that different 
estimates of more recent students probably have as good or better justifica- 
tion in the evidence. 

The crowning achievement of the work is the interest with which the narra- 
tive is endowed. The overload of facts which so often renders a brief history 
dull has been skilfully avoided. The facts presented are carefully chosen for 
their significance, and their meaning is suggestively and pointedly explained. 
The style gives the narrative life. The reader who desires to acquaint him- 
self with the trends and movements of English history without being con- 
fronted with too many details will find his purpose well served by this volume. 

W. E. Lunt 


HAvVERFORD COLLEGE 





Prediche italiane ai Fiorentinit. By GrroLaMo Savonaro.a. Vol. I, 
Novembre e dicembre 1494. Vol. II, Giorni festivi del 1495. Edited 
by Francesco Coenasso. (““Documenti di storia italiana,”’ I, 1, 2.) 
Perugia: “La Nuova Italia,” 1930. Pp. xvi+-367; x+446. L. 35, 45. 


These reprints of the sermons of the great Dominican at the time of the 
passage of Charles VIII and of his own breach with Pope Alexander VI appear 
in the opening of a series ““Documenti di storia italiana sotto gli auspici dell’- 
ente nazionale di cultura.” In their present artistic dress, which is disarming 
and completely divorced from the associations permissibly held with works of 
theology, they serve as agreeable substitutes for the old editions, which are 
not much more accessible than the manuscripts. Yet with the briefest of 
introductions both to the volumes and to the sermons, with the scarcest of 
notes, and with no captions to break up the solid text, they will be a disap- 
pointment to those who would be glad of a vade mecum through their pages 
and something in the way of critical apparatus. Such, it may be surmised, 
was the desire really expressed by Bishop Ferretti and by Dr. Joseph Schnitz- 
er, dean of modern students of Savonarola, whose wishes the present editor 
modestly implies having met (I, xv, of the prefazione). The perusal of these 
documents tells us much more of Savonarola from his own mouth than has 
hitherto been easily possible for students, who have actually known Erasmus, 
Luther, and Calvin better than they know the most conspicuous exponent 
of the Mendicant Reform which was a substitute for the lagging papal reform 
in the century following the Council of Basel. 

The first of these volumes is a reprint of the twenty-three sermons of the 
given dates in the edition of Venice, 1544, which collection represents a labor 
of love on the part of the monk Stefano da Codiponte, whom Savonarola res- 
cued at Pisa from a bad attack of accidia. Two of them are on texts drawn 
from Genesis, a book from which Savonarola tells us that he preached every 
Lent and Advent from 1491 to 1494. Of Volume II, the seven sermons of 
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January, 1495 (from the Psalms), the eighteen of May-July, and the three of 
October are the earliest of those transcribed on the spot by the notary Lorenzo 
Violi, who does not claim to have taken them dowu word for word and who 
disclaims having intended to publish them. These were printed at Bologna 
in 1515. The Lenten sermons of 1495 on Job are not included here; they were 
preserved by two anonymous disciples of Savonarola, and the published text 
is an Italian translation of the Latin of these two scribes. Thus they have 
reached us in mutilated form. Between the work of the monk Stefano and 
that of the notary Lorenzo there is a difference which strikes even the super- 
ficial reader and which is not merely the difference between the successful 
preacher and the acknowledged prophet who emerged from the events of that 
winter. The monk reproduces everything except the spirit of Savonarola, the 
eloquence which raised him to a position unique in history, even as compared 
with Calvin or Mohammed, those other upstart heads of theocracies. The 
notary, one constantly suspects, is giving us, along with the accuracy which 
the trained scribe could achieve as no one else, the impression which the speak- 
er made on him, an average listener. Gone is the labored exposition of Stefano, 
fewer are the Latin phrases. 

The table of contents (indice) contains nothing helpful except the page 
references and omits even the dates of the sermons which might have been 
repeated from the body of the text. There is no index; but that, it may be, 
has been relegated to the last volume of either the whole series or this part 
of it which is devoted to the sermons of Savonarola. 

Freperic C. Cuurcu 
University or Ipano 





The Cardinal of Lorraine and the Council of Trent. A study in the 
counter-reformation. By H. Outram Evennett, fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge: University Press, 1930. Pp. xvii+ 
536. 25s. 

During the opening years of the pontificate of Pius IV (December, 1559— 
April, 1562) a crisis occurred which, according to Mr. Evennett, determined 
the future orientation of the Catholic reformation. This was the period in 
which was settled the delicate question whether the Council of Trent should be 
continued or whether an effort should be made to assemble a new ecumenical 
council, one designed to win the good will of those Christians who had seceded 
from obedience to Rome, and thus offering a better chance of restoring the 
unity of Christendom. Mr. Evennett not only admirably elucidates this main 
problem but likewise sets forth clearly, and in their proper prospective, such 
related questions as the competence of national councils and national religious 
settlements, the legality of toleration for dissenting minorities, and the possi- 
bilities of dogmatic rapprochement between catholicism and various forms of 
protestantism. 
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The connecting thread which holds together a series of complicated diplo- 
matic and theological disputes is furnished by the figure of the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, who dominated the political situation in France during most of the 
brief period covered in the book and who controlled ecclesiastical affairs during 
all of it. What the writer says of M. Romier in the preface might with equal 
justice be applied to himself in so far as the English-speaking reader is con- 
cerned: he bas “gone far towards unearthing the true character of the Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine from beneath the unmeasured abuse of his enemies and the 
equally uncritical eulogies of his admirers.” 

The attractiveness and lucidity of the author’s style is amply demonstrated 
in the following excerpts which also present a vivid picture of that courtier- 
scholar-statesman-prelate Charles of Guise, Cardinal of Lorraine. 

Unless we can appreciate [his] manysidedness, the diversity of his talents, the 
catholicity of his interests, we shall miss an essential element of his character. His alert 
and elastic mind ranged widely, rather than profoundly, over many fields, occupying 
itself with all that is most interesting and most important in life—literature, art, 
philosophy, religion. .... He was overwhelmed by the profusion and exuberance of his 
talents and he lacked that extra mental and spiritual power which talents in profusion 
call for if they are to be rightly and coherently used. He had aims and objects in plenty 
—but he was without the singlé directing motive which makes the great man, and the 
saint. Hence the appearance of ineffectiveness which somehow takes the lustre from all 
his achievements. .... He had no aptitude for perseverance at. ungrateful and uphill 
tasks, and though he took misfortune with outward dignity, failure did not ennoble 
him. At heart he was a bad loser, and he protested his indifference too much. 


Several conceptions which have been popularly associated with Lorraine’s 
history Mr. Evennett shows to be erroneous. For example, the Cardinal has 
been described as “‘the soul of the Triumvirate” when actually “he was in no 
sense its inspiration or its genius, whether evil or benevolent,” and he not in- 
frequently pursued a policy disagreeable to its members. Furthermore it has 
been maintained that the ecclesiastical program of “the liberal but hitherto 
repressed” Catherine de’ Medici represented a marked departure from that 
instituted by the “blind and reactionary”’ Cardinal of Lorraine. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. To be sure, the regent disliked the prelate intensely, 
but personal animosity rather than opposition to his policy was the basic 
cause. Her program was largely an imitation and continuation of his. 

Nor was Lorraine by nature a persecutor. That the French Inquisition 
never functioned properly was in part his fault—it is no mere coincidence that 
Paul IV reproached the Cardinal for its failure. Mr. Evennett presents strong 
evidence to support his statement that “by nature [Lorraine] was inclined to 
pliancy and lenience.”” He it was who emphasized the distinction between 
tolerating simple misbelief (le fait de la religion) and legalizing Huguenot 
worship. Of the former he approved, it was the latter which he strenuously 
opposed. The Cardinal was no Politique. As the author characteristically re- 
marks, Catherine and the Chancellor “are the true parents of the Politiques, 
while Lorraine is only their unnatural and unintentional step-father.” 
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On no point has this distinguished prelate’s integrity of character been 
subjected to more critical examination than that concerning his sincerity in 
working for ecclesiastical unity. His enemies have maintained that his in- 
terest in Catherine’s Colloquy of Poissy was motivated by “‘a love of show and 
the expectation of cutting a sensational figure.” Mr. Evennett most con- 
vincingly demonstrates that the colloquy was originally suggested by Lor- 
raine, that he made every concession compatible with his position to keep it 
going, and that he finally abandoned it with reluctance. So also in the case 
of the Conference of Saverne, the traditional view depicts the Cardinal and 
his brother the Duke deliberately enticing the Lutherans to hope for religious 
unity in order to wean them away from the Calvinists and thus to leave the 
Huguenots without potential allies in the forthcoming civil wars. This is ex 
post facto reasoning of the most flagrant sort, and Mr. Evennett proves that 
Lorraine’s dealings with the Lutherans fit perfectly into the eirenic policy 
which he consistently maintained throughout 1661. 

Again, certain historians have charged the Cardinal with ambition to be- 
come patriarch of an autonomous if not an actually independent Church of 
France. No one denies that Lorraine was an ardent Gallican, but the author 
calls attention to the fact that in August, 1551, he deliberately counseled the 
king against schism. Mr. Evennett also adds concerning Lorraine’s asserted 
patriarchal ambitions that if they had had any real existence nothing would 
have been simpler for him than to have arranged for their gratification during 
the reign of his nephew. 

Mr. Evennett’s competent study is based upon the standard works covering 
the period of his investigation, the printed documentary data, and the manu- 
script collections in the state archives of Modena, Turin, Paris, Stuttgart, the 
British Museum, the Bibliothéque nationale, and the Cambridge University 
Library. The last contains transcripts of the unpublished letters of Pius IV 
and his secretary of state to the Paris nuncio. An appendix presents nine 
pieces of diplomatic correspondence hitherto unpublished or improperly 
emended, consisting principally of correspondence between Lorraine and 
Pius IV, and a collection of extracts from the eucharistic formulas employed 
at the Colloquy of Poissy. A bibliography of some two-hundred titles of books 
and periodical articles covering the various phases of the subject and a care- 
fully compiled index complete the work. 

The reviewer has been unable to detect any flaws. Mr. Evennett has pro- 
duced a book that is both scholarly and readable and one which those who 
claim to know the field cannot afford to ignore. It is a pleasure to add that he 
is working on a second volume in which he promises to carry the Cardinal 
through the closing sessions of the Council of Trent and the struggle over the 


reception of its decrees in France. 
Louts O'BRIEN 


University OF CALIFORNIA 
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Weltbild und Staatsidee bei Jean Bodin. By Evisaneta Feist. Halle 
(Saale): Verlag Max Niemeyer, 1930. Pp. viii+83. Rm. 4. 


Bodin’s political and religious ideas have been discussed at length in a num- 
ber of books published during the last few years. His famous concept of the 
sovereignty of the State has been especially emphasized. Nevertheless, Miss 
Feist believes that his ideas have not been adequately interpreted. According 
to her, the great majority of writers have failed to show the connection be- 
tween Bodin’s view of the sovereignty of the State and his general conception 
of the State itself. To do this, the author admits that it will be necessary for 
her to discuss first Bodin’s “world philosophy,” because upon it rests his 
general conception of the State. 

Miss Feist then proceeds to interpret Bodin’s metaphysical and religious 
beliefs. She is of the opinion that his concept of the unity of God explains his 
ideas of the unity of the State. According to Miss Feist, his philosophy re- 
sembles that of Thomas Aquinas, both seeing in God the causation of all 
existence. Unlike Aquinas, however, Bodin does not believe that God is the 
final motivation of all activity in the world. There is such a thing, Bodin 
claims, as free will. In that respect his conception of God is rational, like that 
of Descartes, thus enabling him to be more practical in his treatment of 
earthly problems. 

Following the discussion of Bodin’s religious beliefs, Miss Feist turns to his 
political views. In her treatment of this phase of the subject Miss Feist brings 
out the ideas expressed in other works dealing with the history of political 
thought. At the same time she seems to have succeeded in working out, more 
completely than anyone else, Bodin’s political philosophy, emphasizing the 
point that Bodin conceived of the State merely “‘as a preventive force against 
the confusing nature of man.” 

The monograph seems to be a scholarly contribution, well organized and 
documented, with a bibliography listing the essential works on the subject. 
It is to be hoped that Miss Feist will, as she plans, continue her investigation. 


FRANKLIN C. PALM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





The cabinet council of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, 1622-1784. By Epwarp Raymonp Turner, Pu.D., pro- 
fessor of history in the Johns Hopkins University. Vol. I. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. xiii+469. $7.50. 

This was intended to have been the magnum opus of Edward Raymond 
Turner. After nearly twenty years of record searching he had at length vir- 
tually completed the task he had set himself so long before. It is sad to re- 
flect that he did not live to see even the first fruits of his labors published. 
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Apparently, however, this first volume was ready for printing, although it 
seems probable that had its author supervised its entire passage through the 
press he would have detected a number of slips in it, for these seem more nu- 
merous than in his earlier works. 

This work is largely composed of introductory matter. A glance at the 
table of contents will show that the chapter (xii) on the “Origin and develop- 
ment of the cabinet council in England” is not reached until page 288. The 
earlier chapters are devoted to a somewhat tedious enumeration of hundreds 
of instances in which contemporaries referred to “the committee of foreign 
affairs,” “the committee of intelligence,” “the committee,” “the lords of the 
committee,” and. so forth. A reader of these chapters will not know whether 
to be more surprised at the extraordinary zeal which enabled the author to 
turn up so many instances or at the futility of quoting them all. Of course, 
the collection is not absolutely complete, but it may confidently be predicted 
that it will furnish an almost inexhaustible mine of information for those 
working on the institutional history of England during the period covered. 
The author’s extensive research did not lead to any novel conclusion as to the 
origin and development of the cabinet, for the view here is substantially that 
expressed some years ago by others, that the cabinet council grew out of the 
committee for foreign affairs, or rather, that when a contemporary spoke of 
the cabinet council in the seventeenth century, he was normally referring to 
this committee. On the other hand, the new evidence makes this hypothesis 
much more certain than it was formerly. Probably the best section in the 
whole book is devoted to this topic. Chapters xii and xiii are far better ar- 
ranged and digested than any of the rest, and the excellence of the generali- 
zations there make it a matter of much regret that the author did not permit 
himself more often to sum up the mass of information he had amassed. Too 
often his treatment of evidence makes one wish that he had had a little more 
of the spirit of a public prosecutor anxious to obtain a verdict. He himself is 
very careful to deprecate indulgence in “striking deductions when the source 
seems not to allow them.” This is sound doctrine, but does not absolve him 
from offering an interpretation of the evidence adduced. It is regrettable that 
in the last chapter, as in others, he seems to have been content merely to 
amass a number of references furnishing examples of what cabinet councils 
did on different occasions, without in any way trying to estimate the extent 
of the control over English policy exercised by the cabinet in any given decade. 
This is typical. The author’s habit of trying to isolate and treat separately not 
only the references to the cabinet itself but also those to the other names under 
which contemporaries referred to the cabinet is a useful method of analyzing 
the evidence, but nothing more. What is wanted to supplement this study 
is an estimate of the influence of political parties upon the institutional his- 
tory of England in general during this period and of the privy council and its 
offshoots in particular. It seems clear that it was the growing strength of 
parties that was largely responsible for the decline of the old conciliar form 
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of government that had sufficed under the Tudors. Until 1688 certainly, and 
until 1714 probably, it was not determined how the English constitution 
would develop. Therefore it was impossible for the cabinet to assume a clearly 
defined shape until the larger unit to which it belonged had been settled. 
Hence the confusion that surrounds the cabinet and its terminology during 
1660-1714. 


Goprrey Davis 
Huntincton Liprary 





Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury. By T. C. NicHouson and A. §. 
TURBERVILLE. Cambridge: University Press, 1930. Pp. vii+250. 
15s. 

Strange as it may seem, no work worth calling a biography has ever been 
written of that charming and colorful peer, the Duke of Shrewsbury, until the 
combined efforts of Messrs. Nicholson and Turberville produced this excellent 
book. In his preface Mr. Turberville assigns the initial interest and lion’s 
share of their joint labors to his co-author. They have done well. With a 
clear and readable style the authors have avoided the pitfalls of modern 
biography by surrounding, and yet not burying, their subject with all the 
scholarly paraphernalia of modern research. Aided especially, in a noteworthy 
bibliography, by Coxe’s Shrewsbury correspondence, James’s Vernon corre- 
spondence, and particularly by the second volume of the Buccleugh MSS in 
the reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission the writers have pre- 
sented a picture of Shrewsbury which should stand the test of time. 

Born in the year which saw the restoration of Charles II to the throne, 
Charles Talbot served, in a public capacity, five sovereigns in succession. 
Early in life he left the Catholic church to become an Anglican, to which 
denomination he remained faithful for the rest of his life. Not long after this 
change, his strong Whig principles made him a natural leader in the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Though handicapped by physical and mental ill health, he 
served William III twice as secretary of state, and always remained one of the 
most trusted of the King’s English advisers. When Queen Anne ascended the 
throne, Shrewsbury was in the midst of five years of continental travel caused 
by lung trouble. His return in 1705 was followed a few years later by his 
peculiar change in politics which made him instrumental in bringing the 
Tories back to power in 1710. During the last four years of the reign the Duke 
filled some of the highest offices in the country, though he never had real 
political control. High in the estimation of George I and considered the great- 
est power in the kingdom for a brief period, Shrewsbury lived to see his politi- 
cal star rapidly become dimmed. Tampering with Jacobite plots, this friend 
of sovereigns and “King of Hearts” at their courts finally fell the victim of 
his overtaxed lungs in 1718. 

In a masterly conclusion the authors analyze the character and personality 
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of the Duke of Shrewsbury and attempt to explain why a man with such 
ability, charm, and culture so frequently failed in political crises. Their deduc- 
tion is that he was weak—weak in overcoming the barriers imposed by poor 
health and opposition in office. He was a fair-weather leader whose physical 
ailments, real or imagined, gave him an excuse to seek retirement whenever 
the political storms thundered too heavily around him. Unfortunately, 
Messrs. Nicholson and Turberville seem to have used a great many words in 
telling us of the Duke’s ever appearing illness. The reader does not need so 
many instances of this weakness to make him realize that a good physician 
and a modern psychoanalyst might have unsnarled most of Shrewsbury’s 
political tangles. Indeed, there is no question but that he was suffering from 
an inferiority complex, to use modern parlance, throughout the greater part of 
his career. Neither this nor the essential conservatism of his later life, how- 
ever, can quite explain the Duke’s turning Tory in the middle of Anne’s 
reign. Similarly, it is difficult always to account for and explain away his 
supposed connections with the exiled Stuarts. In this respect the authors are 
entirely successful until they reach the last three years of his life, when, 
against their inclinations, they are forced to send the Duke of Shrewsbury to 


his grave with a slight smirch on his escutcheon. 
Haroitp Hume 
New York UNIVERSITY 





Report on the manuscripts of Lord Polwarth, formerly preserved in Mer- 
toun House, Berwickshire. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. Henry Pa- 
ton, M.A. (“Historical manuscripts commission.’”?) London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1931. Pp. xvi+400. 10s. 


The third volume of the manuscripts of Lord Polwarth continues the dip- 
lomatic correspondence of Alexander, Lord Polwarth, from October 29, 1720, 
to December 30, 1723, O.S. This correspondence falls naturally into three 
parts: first, the last months of Lord Polwarth’s stay in Denmark as British 
ambassador from October, 1720, to April, 1721; second, the ten months he 
spent in Great Britain before his appointment as British plenipotentiary to 
the Congress of Cambray on February 9, 1722; and third, his first twenty-two 
months at Cambray. 

Lord Polwarth’s letters from Denmark are full of the peace negotiations 
which were to culminate in the Peace of Nystad; and letters to him from 
Great Britain describe vividly the state of politics following the bursting of the 
South Sea Bubble. 

The second part of the volume is devoted largely to a correspondence be- 
tween Lord Polwarth and Lord Glenorchy, his successor at the court of Den- 
mark. The latter’s accounts of life at the court are full of interest. In describ- 
ing the coronation of the new queen, he states: ““The King put the crown on 
the Duchess’s head and declared her Queen, after which they went to dinner, 
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she wearing the crown and we poor scrubs retired, for your lordship knows the 
King’s table is too sacred for us to come near” (p. 64). 

The greater part of the 346 pages is devoted to Lord Polwarth’s correspond- 
ence as plenipotentiary at the Congress of Cambray. His instructions indicate 
what the British government expected him to do: 

You shall be carefull to maintain a good correspondence with the ministers of all 
princes and states in amity with us residing at the place of Congress, and, as far as you 
are able, you shall endeavour to discover their several transactions one with another and 
to penetrate into the designs and dispositions of their respective masters [p. 77]. 


The value of the correspondence that follows these instructions lies in the 
light that it throws on the diplomatic intrigues at the Congress and on the 
domestic politics of Great Britain during the years 1722-23. These letters 
will be especially interesting to those who have read Mr. J. F. Chance’s two 
fine volumes on the years 1714-21 and 1725-27; and to those who are con- 
cerned with the early clashes between Walpole and Carteret. A full account 
of a difference between the two statesmen may be found in a long letter on 
pages 282-90. In the midst of this description the writer abruptly advises 
Lord Polwarth: “You had best be no more a Scotsman but come over and 
marry the Countess of Walsingham. I believe it would do and then your 
breads baken”’ (p. 289). 

On the whole this volume is a welcome addition to our knowledge of Great 
Britain during the years from 1720 to 1723, and the many personal letters 
relieve the monotony of the purely diplomatic correspondence. 


DonaLp BARNES 
Uni versITy OF WASHINGTON 





Vittorio Alfieri, forerunner of Italian nationalism. By GaupENcE Me- 
GARO, Pu.D. (“Studies in history, economics and public law,” edit- 
ed by the faculty of political science of Columbia University, No. 
336.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 175. $3.00. 
“The purpose of this volume is....not.... to evaluate the aesthetic 

quality of Alfieri’s works, but rather to stress their significance and intellectual 

content in respect of nationalism.” The aim thus set forth in the preface is, in 
general, satisi.. torily achieved; although the book contributes nothing new to 
our knowledge of Alfieri’s political ideas and influence, it collects much scat- 
tered material and presents it on the whole clearly and adequately. It is 
divided into a historical introduction and six chapters: “Hatred of tyranny 
and love of liberty”; “Freedom and the advancement of literature’’; “‘Reli- 
gion’’; “‘Classicism’’; “Patriotism and nationalism”; and “Nationalist influ- 
ence and conclusion.”’ An appendix gives the original fiery Italian of the nu- 
merous poems translated in the body of the book; this is a very necessary 
provision, since it must be confessed that the translations are extremely sorry 
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stuff. There is a useful working bibliography, quite adequate, though making 
no pretense to completeness (one misses, e.g., T. Sanesi’s L’idea politica nella 
mente di V. A. (Prato, 1871]); also an alphabetical index of names. 

The main points come out well enough; including, for example, the political 
sagacity of Alfieri in his frequent emphasis on a popular and plebeian tyranny 
as being no less detestable than that of an individual, and in his striking pre- 
diction (in 1795) that out of the anarchy in France would come one more- 
than-king. In its details, however, the book is not always satisfactory. The 
style at times is awkward: “Marriage, being indissoluble, produces bad hus- 
bands, worse wives, poor fathers and bad children” (p. 79); “For Alfieri did 
not, as he thought Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists did, attack religion as 
distinct from its dogmatic and organized expression” (p. 82); “‘he did not re- 
gard Asti and Piedmont as belonging to his fatherland but merely as places of 
birth” (p. 96)—these are merely samples. (The phrases italicized—by the 
reviewer—should of course be corrected roughly thus: for being indissoluble 
read when regarded as indissoluble; for as distinct from read in itself, but only 
.... 3 belonging to—at least—should be deleted.) And apart from such ob- 
scurities, there are occasional minor inaccuracies, etc.: “. . . . indignation and 
rage at seeing ‘the false’ assume the mask of ‘the virtuous’ ” (pp. 25-26). 
Virtue is here an intruder; Alfieri’s rage was at things which “‘essendo false si 
usurpano pure la faccia e la fama di vere.” “The greatest glory of citizens lies 
in the glory of the fatherland” (p. 61) is similarly misleading, for Alfieri no- 
where says this (at least not in the passages cited), although he does perhaps 
imply that the glory of citizens lies in the liberty of their fatherland. The 
statement (p. 99), “The date 1799 found in certain editions of Jl misogallo 
is false. During the lifetime of the author only some of its sonnets and epi- 
grams were published ....,’’ made on the sole authority of Renier’s 1884 
edition, is unsatisfactory and probably inaccurate. Renier knew only one edi- 
tion dated “Londra, 1899”; two others have since come to light, and it is 
hardly credible that all three were printed after October, 1803 (cf. Bustico’s 
Bibliografia di Vittorio Alfieri [Florence, 1927], p. 61). Incidentally, “For full 
title of a copy I saw at the Biblioteca nazionale of Florence, see bibliography 

*” (p. 100, n. 1) is unfortunate in its implication of importance: a de- 
scription of that same copy, both more accurate and more complete, had been 
given by Renier on page xxiii of his edition. 

Many other matters call for comment, but limits of space unhappily pre- 
clude their mention here. Be it said in conclusion that the weaknesses in 
Dr. Megaro’s volume are perhaps of no great import; the book is of very real 
value in offering Anglo-Saxon readers, for the first time, a full account of Al- 


fieri’s political significance. 
W. L. B. 


University or CHICAGO 
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The social and political ideas of some representative thinkers of the 
Revolutionary era. A series of lectures delivered at King’s College, 
University of London, during the session 1929-30. Edited by F. J. 
C. Hearnsuaw, M. A., LL.D., fellow of King’s College and pro- 
fessor of mediaeval history in the University of London. London: 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 1931. Pp. 252. 7s. 6d. 


It is the purpose of these lectures to illustrate the thesis that the years be- 
tween 1760 and 1820 saw changes in the European world that have seldom 
been equaled and never surpassed in any other period of equal length. In 
order to discover how the intellectual classes were affected by the revolutions 
of this period, which the editor has no scruple in arranging chronologically 
with the “Industrial Revolution” between the American and the French 
revolutions, thus showing no slight ignorance of its multiform and evolution- 
ary character, we are treated to analyses of such individuals as Bentham, 
Burke, Godwin, and Paine, and such groups as the “English Radicals,” 
American and French revolutionists, and German thinkers of the revolution- 
ary era. While admitting the value of the purpose, and the success of most 
of the contributors, it must be said that there are certain obvious deficiencies. 

The chapter on the theorists of the American Revolution by Professor 
McElroy contains more misleading generalizations and inadequate apprecia- 
tions than even a popular lecture needs to contain. After wasting two of his 
twelve pages, the author announces that, “strictly speaking, there were no 
theorists of the American Revolution,” and proceds to prove this by omitting 
either any or adequate analysis of those men who gave the revolution its in- 
tellectual history. Instead he picks out Otis and Henry and handles them none 
too shrewdly. No wonder he can say that the revolution emerged and passed 
without the need of a fundamental philosophy to explain or defend it. By 
contrast, the lecture of Professor Veitsch on the English Radical is all that 
could be asked and is as good as the book offers. Well written, balanced, and 
sympathetic, the account of such figures as Horne Tooke and Cartwright is 
a graphic one, grounded on a thorough examination of varied sources. Pro- 
fessor Rose next attempts to place French revolutionary thought in its setting. 
Without regard to individuals he analyzes the period in a piece of thematic 
writing that is sometimes less astute than merely ponderous. The editor’s 
appreciation of Burke is the conventional English one, verging perhaps a 
little too much toward dogmatism. The lectures on Paine and Godwin by 
Professors Sykes and Driver are competent, sympathetic summaries with no 
particular departures in interpretation. Professor Allen presents an impres- 
sion rather than a detailed analysis or summary of Bentham and is less 
sympathetic toward his subject than the other contributors. Furthermore, 
not only does he emphasize Bentham’s lack of originality and dogmatism, but 
he likewise does less than justice to Bentham’s influence on the law and poli- 
tics of his day. In estimating the socialist tradition in the French Revolution 
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Professor Laski discourses in a learned and suggestive fashion, touching far 
more than his fellow-lecturers on the social aspects of revolutionary thought. 
In conclusion, Professor Atkins somewhat inadequately narrates the ideas of 
some German thinkers, leaving out among others Herder’s great contribution 
to German thought during this period. 
There are book lists with each chapter but the book has no index. 
Cuares F,. Muuuertr 
University or Missouri 





Voyages en France en 1787, 1788 et 1789. By Antuur Youna. Trans- 
lated by Henri SEE. 83 vols. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1931. 
Pp. 1283. Fr. 140. 

This completely annotated edition of the Travels in France contains a vast 
amount of material never brought together before. In a 62-page introduction, 
Professor Sée places the Travels in their historical setting. Here begins the 
profusion of footnotes, forming a key to the literature which bears upon the 
subject, down to the present time. Young’s observations and judgments are 
thus checked at every point by the best current scholarship. To perform such 
a task, the translator has carried on an extensive correspondence with histori- 
ans, geographers, librarians, archivists, and others, supplementing his own 
minute knowledge of the field. 

Previous French editions of this basic work on French economic life at the 
outbreak of the Revolution have been inferior to the best English ones. All 
have been founded on the briefer first English edition of 1792. The Dublin 
edition of 1794 appears to have been pirated from this one. The Soulés trans- 
lation of 1793 omitted Young’s chapter on the Revolution, and neither a slight 
revision of 1794 nor any subsequent French translation down to the present 
one took cognizance of the much longer English edition of 1794. 

Curiously enough, most of the English copies of Young’s Travels in France 
now in use are greatly abbreviated, like the French ones, printing the diary 
but omitting a large fraction of the observations. The commonest English 
edition is the London one of 1889, by Bentham Edwards, which does not con- 
tain the analytic chapters. They do not appear in full even in the excellent 
Cambridge edition of 1929, edited and annotated by Miss C. Maxwell. What 
we have in these three volumes as translated and annotated by Professor Sée 
is not merely a reproduction of a fundamental work. It is the most complete 
edition since the English one of 1794, and the most critical edition so far. In 
fact, there is nothing in existence which brings French economic life of the 
eighteenth century under the twin searchlights of contemporary observation 
and subsequent investigation in quite the same way. 


M. M. Knicur 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Lafayette und die Uberfiithrung Ludwigs XVI von Versailles nach Paris. 
By WitHeLm GiTuurine. (“Ausgewiihlte Hallische Forschungen 
zur mittleren und neuen Geschichte,” No. 4.) Halle: Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag, 1931. Pp. vi+143. Rm. 6. 

LaFayette, a bibliography. Compiled by Stuart W. Jackson. With a 
foreword by BRAND WHITLOCK, sometime ambassador of the United 
States to Belgium. New York: Rudge, 1930. Pp. xxiii+226. $18. 


If Herr Giithling had been content to limit himself to a study of the events 
of October 5 and 6, 1789, he would have presented what would probably have 
been the most exact and satisfying exposition of the crisis of October 5-6, 
1789, that has yet become available. He has studied the printed sources 
more thoroughly than any previous writer and has added to them the infor- 
mation gleaned from the reports of the Prussian, Saxon, and Austrian am- 
bassadors in France. Nowhere else is to be found so precise a time schedule 
of what happened at the Hétel de Ville, the Hétel des Menus Plaisirs, and the 
Chateau of Versailles on those lamentable days. 

But while investigating all this, the author found that he was not satisfied 
with the usual explanation of Lafayette’s part in these events. That a man 
in as prominent a position as Lafayette should have played only a compara- 
tively passive part in affairs that turned out just as he might himself have willed 
them seemed to Herr Giithling to be inadmissible. So he set about to prove 
that Lafayette in the middle of September began plotting the events of Octo- 
ber 5 and 6, and continued his plotting until all evidence of his réle was 
hushed. The author proves quite thoroughly what might have been taken for 
granted prima facie—that Lafayette wanted the King brought to Paris. He 
shows equally convincingly that Lafayette did not prevent the groups that 
went to Versailles from crossing the Seine, though he could have done so 
easily. His most telling point is that Lafayette did not send a messenger to 
Versailles to inform the court or the assembly of the impending invasion until 
it was too late to do anything about it, and that when a messenger was sent 
he did not inform the King that one of the purposes of the uprising and one 
of the demands of the municipality was that the King take up his abode in 
Paris. He claims that Lafayette deliberately delayed following the marchers 
to Versailles until his arrival should be just in the nick of time, and that when 
he got there and received no satisfactory reply to the request that the King go 
to Paris, he deliberately failed to take the proper steps for the protection of 
the chateau. His motive in acting so secretly was to be able to disclaim re- 
sponsibility in the event of failure and to avoid civil war and foreign compli- 
cations by making it appear that the King acted of his own free will. 

The weakness of this thesis is that while each of the links in its chain of 
argument is probably true, the argument as a whole is not convincing. La- 
fayette did wish the King to be brought to Paris, but so did a large number of 
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other persons. The author’s argument (p. 72) that Orléans and Provence had 
nothing to gain by the uprising and therefore could not have fomented it 
seems unsatisfactory, especially since he admits (p. 115) that if Louis XVI 
had felt obliged to abdicate (or, one might add, to take flight) Provence or 
Orléans might have been named regent. It is also probably true that La- 
fayette could have prevented the women from going to Versailles if he had 
cared to risk the responsibility, but it must be remembered that the decree 
enabling the municipality to declare martial law came only later; and so 
Lafayette would have had to act without precedent and without authority. 
His behavior, thus, might have been due, at worst, to overscrupulous caution 
or to downright incompetence and, at best, to sympathy with the cause of the 
disturbers—sympathy perhaps associated with wishful thinking and action 
but without premeditation. The same caution, incompetence, or sympathy, 
separately or combined, might explain the failure of Lafayette to give timely 
warning to the court, to go to the aid of the Versailles authorities in time, and 
to take the necessary steps for the protection of the chateau. 

It is to be regretted that the author allowed himself to maintain this thesis, 
for it takes up too much space in what otherwise would have been a masterful 
exposition of the events of October 5 and 6. The splendid footnotes and 
bibliography (from which the Rapport de la procédure du chédtelet sur V'affaire 
des 5 et 6 octobre 1789 ... d Vassemblée nationale par M. Charles Chabroud 
[Paris, 1790], J. C. Stoddard’s The causes of the insurrection of the 5th and 6th 
of October, 1789 [““University of Nebraska Studies,”’ 1904], and H. Leclereq’s 
Les journées d’ octobre et la fin de l'année 1789 [Paris, 1924], and other titles 
are lacking) show great industry, and the text shows clearness of style and 
thought. 

Mr. Jackson’s Bibliography would have been of some use to Mr. Giithling 
if it had appeared in time. It contains a number of titles that Herr Giithling 
might have used but did not use. On the other hand, there are some titles 
mentioned in Giithling’s bibliography that appear to be unknown to Mr. 
Jackson. It must be remembered that Mr. Jackson is an amateur, drawn to 
his work by his interest as a collector of Lafayette materials. His volume is 
not arranged in the way that would make it the most useful for the academic 
historian. Books that do not have the name Lafayette in the title are rarely 
included, and it is not arranged according to subjects or chronology but in 
arbitrary categories that interfere with the convenience of consultation. But 
a bibliography of Lafayette was very much needed, and Mr. Jackson’s volume 
will fill the need until something better appears. It contains almost every- 
thing of importance that bears Lafayette’s name; and the section on fiction 
deserves special commendation. As an example of the bookmaker’s art, the 


volume does honor to its publishers. 
Louis R. GorrscHaLk 


Unrversity or Cuicaco 
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The rise of General Bonaparte. By SpENsER WILKINSON, fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford, sometime Chichele professor of modern his- 
tory. Oxford: Clarendon Press: New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1930. Pp. xi+179. $4.25. 


In this book Mr. Spenser Wilkinson portrays with considerable detail the 
military operations which started the young Corsican on his road to fame. 
What his colleague, Sir Charles Oman, has contributed to the Peninsular War, 
Mr. Wilkinson has done for the Italian campaign which ended at the Bridge of 
Lodi. In view of the many studies of Bonaparte’s military genius made by 
French and German writers, it has always been unfortunate that there exist 
so few sound works in the English language which take up this subject in any 
detail. Fortunately the two scholars at Oxford have done much to supply this 
lack, and any English or American student of military history in general, or 
of this campaign in particular, should find Mr. Wilkinson’s book of great 
value. 

The theories of war made famous by the Little Corporal did not spring 
from him unsired. Mr. Wilkinson has taken considerable pains to show how 
faithfully Bonaparte had studied the treatises on theory of his predecessors 
Bourcet and Guibert as well as a work more practically suited to his immedi- 
ate problem—Histoire des campagnes de M. le maréchal de Maillebois en 
Italie. No detraction is made from the brilliancy and energy with which Bona- 
parte infused these plans, but step by step there is traced the evidence that 
the young commander-in-chief was “taking a leaf out of the book” of some one 
else. This youngster, credited with revolutionizing the art of war, vitalized 
and brought up to date the teachings of the past. Bonaparte was born a 
genius but not a general; he made himself the latter by applying the talents 
of the former. 

The book is only moderately documented, and the bibliography contains 
the names of but fifteen works other than the writer’s own. Most of the ma- 
terial seems to have been drawn from secondary sources, in which respect the 
effort is inferior to that of Professor Oman. The detailed maps are numerous 
and good, but the general map does not cover all the important territory men- 
tioned in the text. The chapter on the siege of Toulon omits specific mention 
of the year in which it occurred, and the date is obtainable only by inference. 


Raps S. Scumitt 
CLEVELAND, OxIO 





Histoire des insurrections de louest. By Lton Dusrevutm. Vol. II. 
(“Manuels d’histoire moderne.”) Paris: Editions Rieder, 1930. 
Pp. 396. Fr. 30. 


The first volume of M. Dubreuil’s work (reviewed in this Journal, II [1930], 
665-67) dealt with the great Vendean War of 1793. In the second volume the 
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author narrates the story of the guerilla war carried on between Stofflet and 
Charette, on the one hand, and the republican generals Turreau, Vimeaux, 
Canclaux, Hoche, on the other, from early 1794 through the pacifications of 
1795, the Quiberon affair, and the renewal of the struggle until the capture 
and execution of the two Vendean leaders in 1796, which finally terminated 
the Vendean War. M. Dubreuil proceeds to a sketch of the operations of the 
Chouans which came to an end after the Concordat; devotes a chapter to the 
rising of 1815 against Napoleon and the episode of the Duchess of Berry in 
1832; and concludes with a chapter of general reflections on the Vendean 
struggles, the conditions of the West of France in 1830 and since that time. 

This story of the later Vendean risings, concerned as it is chiefly with petty 
encounters in a war of hedges and ditches, lacks the dramatic elements of the 
great struggle of 1793 and is, in consequence, not likely to arouse general inter- 
est outside of France. M. Dubreuil has not only facts to narrate but a posi- 
tion to state: that it was not the atrocities of the republican “infernal col- 
umns”’ of 1794 which prolonged the war but the obstinacy of the royalists; 
that the complaints of deputies and municipalities about those “infernal 
columns” were inspired by bad motives (p. 32); that an amnesty at that time 
would have been of no avail. This seems doubtful ground to the reviewer, 
who believes that the methods of Hoche would have proved as fruitful in 1794 
as two years later. M. Dubreuil hardly disguises his intention to state the 
republican case; he barely mentions the well-authenticated atrocities of the 
“infernal columns,” and he has no word of condemnation for the massacre of 
the Quiberon prisoners. In an aside (p. 343), he informs us that the constitu- 
ent assembly voted the Civil Constitution of the Clergy as reprisal for the 
counter-revolutionary action led by a great part of the clergy—an opinion 
which needs much more evidence than the reviewer has been able to discover 
in the debates of the constituent. M. Dubreuil is on firmer ground when he 
states that the royalists were responsible for breaking the peace agreements 
of 1795, that the death of Stofflet was due to “‘the most unreasonable orders 
ever given by the Count of Artois,” and that when the Concordat had re- 
moved the religious grievances the force behind the royalist movements van- 
ished so that the affairs of 1815 and 1832 proved negligible. 

M. Dubreuil’s republican tone, however, is not a serious defect. The book 
contains an admirably clear and well-proportioned account of the later Vende- 
an struggles, an account probably available nowhere else in such a concise 
form to students of the period; and for this reason it is to be highly com- 


mended. 
WILFRED BRENTON KERR 


UNIVERSITY OF BuFFALO 
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Das Verhiiltnis Sachsen-Meiningens zur Reichsgriindung 1851-1871. 
By Erica Scumipr. (“‘Ausgewiihlte hallische Forschungen zur mit- 
tleren und neuen Geschichte,” edited by Orro Becker and Ropert 
Ho.tzMann, No. 2).) Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1930. 
Pp. vi+137. Rm. 6. 


By “Saxony-Meiningen”’ the author of this little book understands Duke 
Bernhard II, his son Georg, and a few of his ministers; by her “Relations to 
the founding of the Empire,”’ the diplomatic policy of these men with reference 
to the question of national unification on the one hand and of Bismarck and 
the princes toward Saxony-Meiningen on the other. The volume is a piece of 
standard seminar research: the subject is of no great importance; the problem 
is simplified in the main to a mere concatenation of events; the bibliography 
contains over twice as many published references as do the footnotes and, in 
addition, over five pages of archival sources. 

Dr. Schmidt does contribute to the existing knowledge of both the Prussian 
and the Saxony-Meiningen leaders and policies. Like the recent investigations 
by Schiissler (who used his work in manuscript) and Lange, he helps to show 
the enormous complexity of the problem of unification and the genius of Bis- 
marck’s workmanship; he discredits the view that Bismarck loosed the Gor- 
dian knot after the classical manner. More novel are the disclosures on the 
Saxony-Meiningen side, where Dr. Schmidt had almost a clear field for ex- 
ploration. Studies of the Saxony-Meiningen leaders of this period have been 
confined almost exclusively to discreet, laudatory articles in Die deutsche all- 
gemeine Biographie, and these needed revising in the light of more information 
and in the bracing air of the republican era. The author does this task, and the 
effects are detrimental to reputations. Duke Bernhard emerges as an ordinary 
petty ruler, whose ideals were: in foreign policy, the defense of particularism; 
in domestic affairs, the preservation of absolutism. “Trust me unconditional- 
ly,” he admonished his subjects in 1830, “just as I trust you”—a classic for- 
mulation which Heine might have used. By 1866 the Duke was still the little 
Metternich of thirty years previously, grown more irascible with years. His 
subjects, however, had kept pace with the national and liberal movements. 
Therefore when the crisis arose during the Austro-Prussian War, the Duke was 
compelled to abdicate, finally, as Lange has revealed, through fear of being 
ejected by his own people. Before his death he chose for his epitaph, “He who 
remains firm to the end will be blest.” 

The inscription in itself is the key to the incapability of Duke Bernhard 
and his advisers, brought up in the circumscribed, enervating environment of a 
small state, of grappling with the pressing problems of national unification and 
liberal reform. Dr. Schmidt’s volume is the history of the futile efforts made 
to reconcile irreconcilables. He describes minutely the halfway solutions pro- 
posed and the diplomatic maneuverings used by these men. Divided between 
the desire to maintain the absolutism of the ruler with the independence of the 
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state and the fear of the popular movements, between the feeling of moral 
obligation to defend the existing legal status and the increasing recognition of 
the impossibility of doing so, they endeavored in vain to satisfy both prince 
and people. 

As diplomatic history the author’s treatment is satisfactory, but it is scarce- 
ly an analysis of the problem which the title anticipates. The inadequacy of 
the method used to explain the causes of the events is repeatedly evident. 
Economic and social difficulties, troubles resulting from the lack of territorial 
cohesion, from the material inability of the state to support a separate govern- 
ment—these and other internal questions which were breaking the backbone 
of particularism are only mentioned. One would think that where the materi- 
als are so conveniently at hand and the problem so nicely limited by geog- 
raphy, the author might have approached it from a broader point of view, for 
unification was not a mere matter of politics and diplomacy. 


EvuGEenrE N. ANDERSON 
University oF CHICAGO 





The Indian mutiny in perspective. By LizuTENANT-GENERAL SIR 
GrorcGe MacMuny, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O., p.s.c., Colonel Com- 
mandant, the Royal Artillery. London: G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 1931. 
Pp. xii+276. 15s. 


The continued appearance, even to recent days, of new source materials 
relating to the Indian Mutiny, and the fact that no important work on the 
subject has appeared for a number of years, give ample room for the present 
book. Since childhood, its author has familiarized himself with the setting, 
the literature, and the traditions of the Mutiny, and in consequence has pro- 
duced a very well-balanced and accurate, though undocumented, narrative of 
the military phases of the troublous times of 1857-58. 

Written for the British public, the book assumes at least a cursory knowl- 
edge on the part of the reader of the general course of the Mutiny. It is the 
characteristic work of an experienced soldier, a vigorous, straightforward, 
unadorned account, indifferently punctuated and inclined to repetition, yet 
quite readable. The author undoubtedly has been sincere in his efforts to 
avoid partiality and prejudice in his assessment of responsibility. His bases of 
judgment, however, are inevitably those of an army officer with a deeply in- 
grained respect for the intrinsic value of the British raj, and occasionally he 
indulges in verdicts as arbitrary as those which he deplores in others and from 
his glass house throws rather too many stones, perhaps, at “the historians” 
(pp. 3, 4, 43, 57, 192, passim). 

One point in the author’s account deserves specific comment. He condones 
the failure of the home authorities to take advantage of the overland route 
during the crucial months in India for the sending out of reinforcements be- 
cause of the physical difficulties involved in the passage through Egypt and 
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the Red Sea. In 1858, however, a Select Parliamentary Committee correctly 
reported the entire feasibility of this route for considerable numbers of troops 
and added that “it would have been desirable, independently of political con- 
siderations, to have taken advantage of the Overland Route at the earliest 
possible period, and .. . . it is much to be regretted that the steps taken in 
September . . . . were not resorted to at an earlier date.” Moreover, it might 
well have been pointed out in the present work how dilatory was the sending- 
out of troops even by the Cape Route. 

Such criticisms, however, should not obscure the fact that Sir George Mac- 
Munn has given a clear picture of the Mutiny, and his excellent survey of the 
situation in India prior to the first serious outbreaks adds much to a thorough 
understanding of the whole movement. He has shown how little the under- 
currents of the great disaster have ever been actually known. He finds no 
evidence of the existence of a superplot or central direction of the movement 
at any time. Incidentally, he discloses how much individual courage and brav- 
ery was to be found among the British forces of the period and how little skill 
and vision and really good leadership there was. Unfortunately, the actual 
part played by loyal Indian forces in the restoration of order receives little 
attention. Also, a description of general conditions in India as the revolt was 
being crushed would have tended to place military operations in better relief 


and to improve the perspective. 
Hatrorp L. Hoskins 
Turts CoLLEeGE 





The Church of England and social reform since 1854. By Donatp O. 
Waener, Pua.D. (“Studies in history, economics and public law,” 
edited by the faculty of political science of Columbia University, 
No. 325.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 341. 
$5.25. 


This book is one of several recently published which, by attempting the 
difficult task of assessing the influence of organized religion upon social de- 
velopments, are making a significant contribution to English social history. 

The record of the Church before 1854 was almost barren of efforts for 
social reform. The reasons were material, social, and theological, the chief 
being the aristocratic affiliations of the clergy and the vested interests of the 
Church. The situation is well analyzed in the author’s introductory chapter, 
except that he gives the Church too much credit for Christian socialism and 
men like Shaftesbury. Here and occasionally later he appears to treat as a 
contribution of the Church the work of individuals or groups who often 
labored under the displeasure or indifference of the official Church. 

The first Christian socialist organization ended in 1854. Little change in 
the attitude of the Church is apparent for long afterward. Individual Chris- 
tian socialists continued their fruitful interest in labor and the problems of 
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poverty, and their achievements constituted the major part of the effort of 
the Church, if such they can be called, toward social betterment. For the 
Church as a whole, such questions “lingered darkly in the wings while theo- 
logical controversy occupied the center of the stage.’”” Mr. Wagner has care- 
fully investigated the records of the Church assemblies and of the bishops in 
the house of lords. His conclusion is that “by far the greater part of their 
attention was occupied with subjects unconnected with or only indirectly 
related to social reform.” While most current social problems received at least 
passing notice, only in temperance and education were the assemblies in- 
terested. If the Church had a philosophy on social questions it was voluntary- 
ism, “‘a kind of emasculated laissez faire.” 

The formation of the Guild of St. Matthew in 1877 ushered in a period of 
increased awareness on the part of the Church, the result largely of the efforts 
of new reform organizations. Churchmen like Canon Barnett helped launch 
the settlement movement. The Guild of St. Matthew was a ritualist pioneer 
in socialism. In 1889 came the Christian Social Union, in 1906 the Church 
Socialist League, and after the war various other reform associations. 

This whole section of the book is excellent. It shows a thorough under- 
standing of the new trends in social thinking and changes in economic and 
social conditions. Groups among the clergy and laity were profoundly influ- 
enced. Still, however, the work was done mainly by individuals and small 
groups. Collectively they “helped to guide Church opinion into social chan- 
nels.”” The official Church could not remain wholly aloof; yet its advance was 
slow. 

The Church, having never been pacifist, fell readily into line in 1914. It was 
realized that social reconstruction would be imperative after the war. In 1918 
a report on this subject appeared which tried, says the author, to harmonize 
socialism and benevolent individualism. Ecclesiastical opinion had matured 
rapidly. 

In his admirable conclusion the author states his belief that, at present, 
opinion is more radical among bishops than among the lower clergy or laity. 
The Church is still “unable to agree as to what, exactly, Anglican doctrine 
demands in the way of social action and how ceremonies and ritual affect the 
social conscience.” 

The study throughout is scholarly and based upon a wide use of source 


materials, 
Frances E. GIL.esPie 
University or CHIcaco 





A modern history of the English people. 1880-1922. By R. H. Grerron. 
New York: Dial Press, 1930. Pp. 1185. $5.00. 


The three volumes of R. H. Gretton’s Modern history of the English people 
are here reissued as one. The first and second, published in 1912 and 1914, 
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covering the years 1880-98 and 1899-1910, respectively, are reproduced with- 
out revision. The third volume on the period 1910-22 appeared in 1929. 

In choice and treatment of material the author has little in common with 
orthodox historians. He is apt to devote more space to a sensational crime or 
popular song hit than to the contents of a home-rule bill or the work of an 
imperial conference. His organization suggests the newspaper. A chapter on 
1910: conclusions with the house of lords” opens with brief paragraphs on 
the Budget of 1909 and the Parliament Bill, but shifts rapidly to the progress 
of aviation, a gruesome murder mystery, a scientific burglary, Galsworthy’s 
Justice, the Russian ballet, hobble skirts, a soaking August, some vital sta- 
tistics, the Osborne case, the Portuguese revolution, and Norman Angell’s 
Great illusion. Important subjects are treated disconnectedly and haphazard- 
ly. The progress of the Parliament Bill is piecemeal among stories of London 
crime, the roller-skating craze, stamp-licking, militant suffragists, Jack John- 
son, a railway strike, the theft of La Gioconda, a successful swimming of the 
Channel, and the drowning of W. S. Gilbert. 

The author is little interested in the explanation or interpretation of events. 
He is concerned, above all, with the atmosphere of a given period, the grada- 
tions of popular feeling, and shifting national moods. In order to preserve the 
atmosphere of an England living in utter ignorance of impending calamity, 
the first two volumes are deliberately left unrevised. No use is made of the 
new material since come to light, so the reader is as unprepared for the out- 
break of the Great War and as unaware of its causes and diplomacy as the 
man in the street in July, 1914. The reader awaits information only to find 
himself drifting aimlessly with the crowds on the week-end of that fateful 
August Bank Holiday. For the war there is little of strategy or tactics and 
not much more of politics, for the point of view is that of the Englishman at 
home trying to follow cross-Channel news as well as the censor would allow. 
Falsehood and rumor, accordingly, become as important here as actual facts. 
There are pages about war nerves and war psychology, but few lines to ex- 
plain the victory of 1918. Similar relative importance is ascribed to the por- 
trayal of peace mentality and the problems of the peace. 

This history of the English people is certainly not such as J. R. Green would 
have written; yet it is worth reading as a supplement to more orthodox ac- 
counts. The style is lucid, and the narrative always lively. The contents are 
as interesting and amusing as the files of old newspapers. Glaring inaccuracies 
are few, but the losses at Jutland are incorrectly given (p. 990) and twice the 
Independent Labor Party is confused with the Labor Party (pp. 1035 and 
1057). 

Cart F. Branp 
STanrorD UNIVERSITY 
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Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew). Her diaries and letters. Edited by Lucy 
MasterMaNn. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1930. Pp. xxii+492. 
$6.00. 


Daughter of Gladstone, friend of Acton, Balfour, Burne-Jones, Rosebery, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, and a host of other worthies, personally acquainted with 
nearly all who counted in art, music, literature, politics, and theology during 
the latter half of the Victorian age, the late Mrs. Mary Drew had unusual op- 
portunities to observe life in the upper strata of English society. Intellectually 
alert, energetic, sensitive, and sympathetic, she moved on a crowded stage, 
saw much and recorded a good deal. Though particularly interested in music 
and politics, her devotion to these did not exclude interest in other subjects. 
She sought and found pleasure in her associations with the witty, the cultured, 
and the learned of her day, and many of those in turn valued her society and 
friendship—perhaps the greatest tribute to her own qualities of mind and 
character. 

Born in 1847, Mary Gladstone began her diary at the age of seventeen, but 
kept it rather irregularly. However, some of the gaps are filled with selections 
from letters to intimate friends, so that the book contains records from 1858 
till about three years before her death, New Year’s Day, 1927. She grew to 
womanhood when her father reached the position of leadership in his party 
and of the nation. Occasionally she acted as his private secretary. Always 
deeply devoted to him and enthusiastic about the causes he advocated, she 
rarely criticized his words and deeds, and among her earliest impressions was 
the one that Disraeli was “‘a beast.”” When her father retired from public life, 
she found little to record, although her own interest in all sorts of causes, 
events, and movements remained unabated till the very end of her life. 

As a diarist, Mary Gladstone was neither a Pepys nor a Greville. She sel- 
dom put her innermost thoughts and feelings on paper, and of political and 
other gossip she relates little. Yet she supplies us with material to broaden 
our knowledge of life, thought, and culture in the Victorian period; and, as 
might be expected, her diary and letters are particularly revealing as regards 
the family life at Hawarden and the Grand Old Man himself in his moments 
away from the tribune. 

Discreet though she is even when alone with her journal, Mary Gladstone 
discloses that she often felt her life purposeless; and she put it down as a real 
triumph, when, largely due to her own insistence, her sister Helen took up 
work at Newnham College, Cambridge. She chafed under a system which 

failed to supply her with special work to do; yet from youth to old age Mary 
Gladstone’s life was crowded with activities. At Hawarden the seven Glad- 
stone children, often visited by most of their twelve Lyttleton cousins, formed, 
with their parents, a joyous band whose spirit could not be dampened by 
clouds on the political horizon. Neither father nor mother fits the description 
of the stern, awe-inspiring Victorian parents. The young Gladstones argued 
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with and occasionally contradicted their father; and the charming, rather 
happy-go-lucky mother seldom found it necessary to stand on her dignity 
when in company with her children. 

Jazz and discourses on the alleged effects of sex-repression were not in- 
cluded in the intellectual diet of the young Gladstones; yet the fare was abun- 
dantly varied and substantial. True, Mary Gladstone, in common with most 
young women of her class and period, received but a superficial education of 
the “‘finishing-school’”’ type. Still, to be a member of her family meant to be 
subjected to educational influences of the most varied kind. At Gladstone’s 
table no legitimate subject, be it grave or gay, was excluded from the con- 
versation. Here met and talked most of the intellectual leaders of England 
and many foreign ones. Differences in politics or religion excluded none from 
the circle of friends. 

The diaries show that in the Victorian age books of devotions were con- 
sidered appropriate presents to young ladies. The fashionable youths of the 
period listened and participated in discussions dealing with religious dogmas. 
But the contemplations and thoughts of a life hereafter did not kill the joys 
of the present. Music and dancing gave much pleasure. Whole days and much 
of the nights seem to have been devoted to playing and singing where Mary 
Gladstone and her friends gathered. Bach, Handel, and Beethoven were fa- 
vored, though in this field, as in others, the range of interest was wide. Mary 
Gladstone found delight in listening to a sermon by Liddon or Scott Holland 
as well as in hearing Adeline Patti or Kristina Nilson, seeing Ellen Terry or 
Sarah Bernhardt or Henry Irving, going to operas conducted by Gounod or 
Wagner, and talking with Acton or Ruskin. To the youths of the present 
generation such a life may seem somber. But no intelligent reader of this book 
will vote it uninteresting, nor did it kill the joy in living. Mary Gladstone at 
the age of seventy-nine, an invalid with the earthly house growing frail, 
sharply criticized those who had no “hold on life’ —the lamp of her spirit still 
burned brightly. A Victorian woman, she never grew world-weary; her heart 
beat with the throbbing life of her time. Let those who are always plucking 
the mote out of the eyes of the Victorian look out for the beam in our own. 

This diary reveals much of the human side of Gladstone’s character—his 
love for family, his tolerance, and his equanimity. Few would have suspected 
“him and Mama coming up the stairs singing ‘A ragamuffin husband and a 
rantipolling wife’ at the top of their voices.’”’ Of other points of interest one 
will note that Gladstone was at Hawarden when he received the news of the 
fall of Khartoum, and that he “started by first train to London”; and that 
Rosebery considered Morley’s Recollections untrustworthy. 

Mrs. Masterman has done her work as editor excellently. She is very ac- 
curate in identifying persons, though the Mr. Gorst mentioned on page 229 


was the later Sir John, not Sir Eldon, Gorst. 
Paut KNAPLUND 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The Ochrana: the Russian secret police. By A. T. VassttysEv, the last 
chief of police under the tsar. Edited, with an introduction, by 
René Fiép-Mitier. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1930. 
Pp. 305. $4.00. 


This book has three parts: a description of the methods of the imperial 
police; a conservative account of th. Rasputin affair and the March revolu- 
tion; and a condemnation of the soviet police. The book is light, rapid read- 
ing, fairly well translated, and has a good table of contents. 

The first third of the book is enlightening. It tells how the tsar’s police 
agents were selected for reliability and uprightness, sworn into the service by 
a priest; how they loved the autocracy, grew old rapidly in the service, yet 
could not escape its fascination. Police officers shadowed men in humble 
disguises, and spies worked among the revolutionists and reported upon them, 
but all provocation was forbidden. The general effect of this entertaining 
story is to defend the police against the strictures of the radicals. Indeed, the 
police have long been working in silence while the radicals have been articu- 
late. 

The second part of the book begins with the spy-fever during the war. 
In this, Vassilyev claims that Massoyedov, Sukhomlinov, and even Rasputin, 
were victims of hysterically unjust accusations. Rasputin was a simple, 
honest fellow; but plotters of the Left encouraged his orgies and his boastings 
in his cups and spread tall tales of his great powers—all in order to disgrace 
and overthrow the monarchy. Again, Milyukov, Guchkov, and Rodzyanko 
are branded as traitors on the ground that they conspired with generals 
Russky and Alexeyev for the overthrow of the tsar (pp. 200-201, 208-9). 
Protopopov was a patriot, Kerensky a foolish coward, Lenin and Trotsky 
criminally insane. 

Thus Vassilyev’s official mind, although immune to spy-fever and scoffing 
at the tales of Rasputin’s political power, turns and readily believes that 
Rasputin was deliberately used by the far-sighted Left to overthrow the tsar. 
The police narrative seems farther from the truth than several other accounts. 
It may be noticed here that Vassilyev writes from a good memory but ap- 
parently without notes. He is vague enough to put the assassination of the 
Grandduke Serge in the premiership of Witte and to blame “Army Order 
No. 1” upon Guchkov! (pp. 75, 189). 

The third part of the book is a vague and gaudy description of the soviet 
police. The Red Terror is described as if it were coolly designed in time of 
peace. The author compares the old police system and the new and apparent- 
ly sees only the differences. 

This book throws light on the imperial police, but it is a very slender and 
misleading account of the revolutionary movement. 


Water Cari BARNES 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
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Speeches on foreign affairs. 1904-1914. By Str Epwarp Grey (the 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon). Selected with an introduction by Pau. 
KNAPLUND, Pu. D., professor of history in the University of Wis- 
consin. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1931. Pp. 327. 
10s. 6d. 


This volume, as a prefatory note informs us, was undertaken “for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the work of those interested in the international situation 
in the ten years that immediately preceded the outbreak of the war in 1914.” 
It contains twenty-four speeches, ranging from the address on the Anglo- 
French Convention of 1904, in which Sir Edward, as one of the spokesmen of 
the Liberal opposition, welcomed the rapprochment with France, to the im- 
pressive utterance on August 3, 1914, which defined the attitude of the British 
government in that dark hour. The editor has, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
displayed excellent judgment in his selection of the speeches which are here 
conveniently reproduced. The usefulness of the volume is enhanced by ex- 
planatory footnotes which make frequent reference to the British documents on 
the origins of the World War, edited by Gooch and Temperley, an adequate in- 
dex, and an interesting introduction in which Professor Knaplund emphasizes 
the significance of heredity, environment, and training in shaping the political 
outlook of Grey, and points out that an evaluation of his work must take into 
account a complex of factors, among them the divergence of views on foreign 
policy within the ranks of the Liberals, the traditions and composition of the 
party, and the character of the statesman himself. This volume should prove 
a welcome addition to the rapidly growing literature on the international rela- 


tions during this momentous decade. 
SAMUEL WILLIAM HALPERIN 
University or CHIcaGco 





Finlands hévder. By E. M. Hornpora. Vol. I, Huru Finland blev till. 
Forntiden och medeltiden till 1523. Vol. I1, Stormakten Sverige-Fin- 
land 1523-1697. Helsingfors, 1929, 1930. Fmk. 120 per volume. 


The first half of a projected four-volume history of Finland has now been 
published by the Finnish author, politician, and schoolman, Eirik Mikael 
Hornborg. Although written in a popular style and profusely illustrated, the 
two volumes give proof of scholarly and sound treatment. Intended to cover 
the whole history of Finland, this work cannot of course be compared with 
that of the late Bernard Estlander which discussed only the Russian period. 

Hornborg is well known in Finland for his historical works and novels as 
well as travelogues. For some time his literary activity figured in the struggle 
for independence, and since 1927 he has been one of the editors of Nya Argus. 
From 1916 to 1924 he represented the Swedish party in the Riksdag and later 
was chairman of a commission for the organization of the defense. 
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Volume I covers the prehistoric era and the middle ages down to 1523. 
The earlier portion evidences no little familiarity with archaeology and 
stresses the Viking period and Swedish influences at the expense of the Fenno- 
Ugrian elements. After that we find Finland pressed in between two better- 
organized states, Sweden and Novgorod the Great. Much emphasis is laid 
upon the struggle between these two and the internal condition of Finland 
during the same period. 

During the middle ages Finland was torn from the East and merged with 
the superior civilization of the West. At this time the tribes were welded 
together and the country emerged as a state. To Sweden the province it had 
won was more of a detriment than an asset, an outlying domain difficult and 
expensive to defend and yielding little in return. 

Volume II deals with Finland under Sweden while that nation was a 
great power, from the ascent of Gustavus Wasa to the close of the seventeenth 
century. The account of Sweden’s first ruler after the liberation from Den- 
mark and the description of Gustavus Adolphus is very good. In this volume, 
as in the first, the parts dealing with maritime matters and military policies 
show much independent research and are the high points of the discussion. 

Hornborg’s work will form a valuable addition to the historical literature 
of Finland. The only serious question that may be raised against it is whether 
any Swedish-speaking Finn can fully understand and altogether justly treat 
the truly native aspects of his subject. The influence of Sweden is likely to 
be allowed to loom too large and the wholly internal development subordi- 
nated too much to give an entirely unbiased picture. 


Eric Cyrit BELLQUIST 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Glimpses of high politics: through war and peace, 1855-1929. The 
autobiography of N. V. TcuaryKow, serf-owner, ambassador, 
exile. With a foreword by Sir Bernarp Pargs, K.B.E. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. Pp. 330. $5.00. 


The author of this book achieved a certain notoriety as Russian ambassa- 
dor in Constantinople (1909-12) by advocating a Balkan alliance which should 
include Turkey and, during the Tripolitan war, by attempting to negotiate 
an agreement with the Sublime Porte opening the Straits to Russian men-of- 
war. The first policy was rejected by his superiors; and on the failure of the 
second, he was disavowed, recalled, and retired. But about these important 
events Charykov has little to say; nor does he add much to our knowledge of 
the Bosnian crisis, except to show how the plan of Izvolsky and himself was 
repudiated by Stolypin, who was unwilling to trade Slavic provinces even for 
concessions at the Straits. In fact, although he spent thirty years of diplo- 
matic life in various capitals, Charykov gives few real “glimpses of high 
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politics.”” But the account of his youth, in the years following the abolition of 
serfdom, the little pictures of his relations with Gorchakov, and what he has 
to tell about the family life of a liberal landowner are of considerable interest, 
while the narrative of his adventures in the war of 1877-78 is quite dramatic— 
experiences which, he says, made him ever afterward an advocate of peace. 
Most valuable of all is the section on “The awakening of Central Asia,”’ in 
which Charykov, who was appointed political agent in Bokhara at the age of 
twenty-nine, shows how Russian power and prestige were cleverly expanded 
by pacific methods. There are also some interesting pages on events in the 
Crimea during the first year of the Bolshevist régime. The author was able to 
escape to Constantinople, where he lived until his death in 1930. Although his 
book, which he wrote himself in excellent English, is slight in content, it is well 
worth reading; and it concludes with entire confidence in the future of Russia, 
where the peasantry will some day, he believes, secure that “land and liberty” 
so passionately desired through the ages. 


E. 





Nouveaux mensonges de Plutarque. By JEAN DE Prerrerev. (“Té- 
moignages.”) Paris: Les Editions Rieder, 1931. Pp. 276. Fr. 15. 


This book, while interesting in itself, is much more so when fitted into its 
place in a controversial series. The writer, having served throughout the war 
in the bureau charged with the preparation of the French official communiqué, 
gave us, after the armistice, his impressions of that service in G. Q. G., Secteur 1. 
Later, in 1923, observing the forms of crystallization of ideas on men and 
affairs, he published Plutarque a menti, which brought replies from “Gen- 
eral X”’ in Plutarque n’a pas menti, and from André Maurois in Dialogues sur 
le commandement. These in turn drew from our writer L’anti-Plutarque and 
the present little book. 

In current phrase, the writer is a “debunker.”” The principal theme of the 
whole series is announced on page $4 of Plutarque a menti: 

L’histoire serait-elle écrite pour les beati possidentes, en vue de maintenir le peuple 
dans certaines voies et lui créer des idoles utiles? Du coup, tout I’édifice historique des 
fies passées nous apparaft suspect. Plutarque a menti par ordre, par naiveté ou par 
timidité. Les grands hommes, si j’en juge par ceux que j’ai vus de mes yeux, ne sont 
pas ce que l’historien les fait. 


The specific instances of “‘Plutarch’s lies” which he analyzes are sometimes 
“official history” and sometimes “‘newspaper history,” but in either case he 
seeks to check the growth of a legend. Of course, here is the crux—‘‘what is 
truth?” As a working formula, truth is that which a writer believes; what he 
does not believe is legend. For the reader, however, the question is, what is 
his evidence? Now our writer has plenty of good evidence, and uses it skil- 
fully—perhaps a little too skilfully—but his conclusions are deserving of con- 
sideration and respect. Still, it is necessary to know his point of view and allow 
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for it. Primarily, his attitude is one of suspicion of anything a professional 
soldier says or does. Next, it is one of championship for certain generals who, 
in his opinion, have not received adequate appreciation. Pétain, Gallieni, 
Lanrezac, have been overshadowed, or treated with injustice, for the glory of 
others. They were, it is true, professional soldiers; how, then, could they have 
been right? Very simply—their “mentality was civil.” A definition becomes 
necessary: “‘Ce qui est civil, c’est de s’adapter étroitement au réel, et de tendre 
directement au résultat.’’ On this basis, the writer cannot go wrong. 

This latest selection of “‘lies’’ touches briefly upon half a dozen points, all 
well chosen. Much the larger part, however, is devoted to two cases, which 
one might regard as cases where Plutarch has failed to establish a legend. One 
is what the writer fears to be an attempt to absorb for G. H. Q. some of Pé- 
tain’s credit for Verdun. The other is a move looking toward the relief of 
Nivelle from a part of the responsibility for the disaster of April, 1917, which 
the writer insists that he should continue to bear. The legends, if any, are 
already well established in the writer’s sense. 

This book, like its predecessors, is distinctly worth while. For the most 
part, the cases selected are, if not “lies,” at least one-sided statements, and 
the commentary was needed. But, as suggested above, the commentary also 
is one-sided. We now have our “bracket,” and can judge for ourselves the 


true position of the target. 
Outver L. SPAULDING, JR. 
Unirep States Army 





Au service de la France: neuf années de souvenirs. By Raymonp Porn- 
caRk, of the French Academy. Vol. VI, Les tranchées, 1915; Vol. 
VII, Guerre de siege, 1915. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1930, 1931. Pp. 
357, 378. Fr. 30 each. 


In the fourth volume of his Souvenirs which dealt with the German inva- 
sion of 1914, M. Poincaré often lamented that he was not kept informed of 
what was happening and that his opinions were not asked for or considered. 
Only rarely does he venture such complaints for the year 1915. Indeed, the 
striking feature of these new volumes is the indication that the president of the 
Republic began to be more and more appealed to by politicians jealous of each 
other and by soldiers dissatisfied with the conduct of the war as a source of 
comfort, the agent of compromise, or the stimulus of action. From all sides 
there rained in on the “prisoner” of the Elysée complaints, suggestions, de- 
mands, while he himself insisted, with increasing success, on being told every- 
thing. Hence his narrative, which is presented in the form of a daily journal, 
with numerous references to subsequent publications, provides an invaluable 
and indeed unique account of the war as seen from the French side during 
1915; particularly valuable are the innumerable excerpts from the diplomatic 
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correspondence which contribute materially to our knowledge of sundry ob- 
scure episodes. M. Poincaré refused to abandon his constitutional position 
and to assume the responsibility which appertained to ministers; but there is no 
doubt that his advice and experience were often of great service to a distracted 
government, and on several occasions his prestige was utilized by having hira 
make direct personal appeals to Allied sovereigns. It is not surprising that 
the suggestion was even made that he should combine the premiership with 
the presidency—which M. Poincaré rejected, adding, however, that he would 
gladly exchange the latter for the former! 

Any one who recalls the tone of war-time dispatches from France will re- 
ceive a distinct shock from M. Poincaré’s sober, yet vivid, narrative. Behind 
the facade of the “union sacrée” there was room for all kinds of intrigue, and 
the confidence so noisily proclaimed was often the outward expression of 
despair. Parliament was ever restless: in particular the senatorial commission 
on the army, stimulated, in M. Poincaré’s opinion, by Clemenceau, was con- 
stantly tilting against the ministry of war for its handling of the munitions 
problem and against the high command for its failure to win victories. The 
“Tiger” conducted a campaign against the president, who refused to summon 
him to the premiership. Individual politicians of the “left” were reluctant to 
serve in the same cabinet with those of the “right,” and this partisanship 
extended even to the army, where Sarrail’s removal from his command in 
Lorraine was ascribed to his being a “republican general” and Castelnau’s 
appointment as chief of staff was opposed because he was a royalist. Senator 
Charles Humbert was suspected of serving private interests in his demand for 
more munitions; and the sinister figures of Bolo Pasha, Almyreda, and Lenoir 
have already come into notice. 

On the military side, many, including M. Poincaré and certain generals, 
began to doubt the wisdom of offensives on the western front and searched 
eagerly for “projets de diversion”; but no one knew how to replace Joffre, who 
believed—and so did Clemenceau—that the German lines could be broken in 
six months, and refused to hear of an expedition to the Balkans until it was 
too late to save Serbia. The ““Young Turks” of the general’s staff were bitterly 
accused, by officers and men alike, of having no conception of the realities of 
trench warfare. To meet the growing shortage of troops, M. Paul Doumer, the 
present president of the Republic, was sent to Russia to propose that 40,000 
men should be sent monthly to France. 

Diplomatically, there was chaos. Taking Rumania, Bulgaria, and Greece, 
or any of them, into the war on the side of the Entente, was eminently de- 
sirable; but the interests and policies of Russia, France, England, and Italy 
were so divergent that real unanimity in their counsels was never established. 
M. Poincaré, who seems to have appreciated better than his colleagues both 
at home and abroad that military success was the key to the situation and 
therefore desired effective military action in the East, had finally to ask, ““Mais 
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diriger la Quadruple-Entente, n’est-ce pas chercher la quadrature du cercle?”’ 
The French were already anxious for unity of command, but dared not press 
the matter, especially in face of Kitchener’s hostility. Altogether a lugubrious 
picture, the other side of which is that the Central Powers were also unable 
to compose their difficulties and thus afforded the Allies a breathing space. 


BERNADOTTE E. ScumitTtT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Documentation internationale. Paix de Versailles. Vol. II, Responsa- 
bilités des auteurs de la guerre et sanctions. Issoudun: Imprimerie 
rapide du centre [1930]. Pp. 556. Fr. 350. 


Here, printed on cheap paper, bearing no information on the title-page 
other than the name of the Commission, and evidently forming a part of the 
series on the Versailles Treaty issued by Les éditions internationales, are the 
stenographic minutes of the Peace Conference Commission on the Responsi- 
bilities of the Authors of the War. 

These minutes add a few new lines to the tragi-comedy of the question of 
war guilt. The standard German view of the matter is that the Commission 
investigated and reported upon German war guilt, and that the report of the 
Commission took concrete form as Article 231 of the treaty. Documents 
published by David Hunter Miller in 1928 proved that the report of the Com- 
mission had nothing to do with Article 231. The minutes now available show 
that the Commission itself gave very little attention to fixing “the responsi- 
bility of the authors of the war.” 

According to the minutes, most of the time was given over to the prob- 
lem of the punishment of those guilty of crimes committed during the war. 
What little time was spared for the discussion of war responsibility was not 
wasted in an analysis of evidence upon German war guilt; the members of the 
Commission preferred to assume German war guilt as a self-evident fact. 
Their only problem in this connection was to devise the best procedure for 
making a formal pronouncement upon the subject, to define the appropriate 
juridical consequences of the fact, to find ways of charging a sufficient degree 
of guilt against Germany’s allies without diminishing the weight of the 
charge against Germany herself, and of fixing a large enough responsi- 
bility upon the ex-Emperor without reducing the responsibility of the German 
people. 

The subject upon which the minutes throw most new light is the treatment 
of the question of war responsibility. This treatment lost something in clarity 
because it was combined with the question of war crimes. At the first meeting 
of this commission, on February 2, 1919, it was proposed that three sub- 
committees be set up, the first to collect information on violations of the laws 
of war, the second to study the responsibility of the authors of the war, and 
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the third to consider juridical questions relating to war crimes. At the second 
meeting, on February 7, instructions for these subcommittees were adopted, 
but a curious change had now appeared. The first committee was to report 
upon the “‘matérialité’”’ of all condemnable acts, those which brought on the 
war, which accompanied its beginning, and which took place during its course. 
The other two subcommittees had to do with the juridical significance—on the 
one hand of responsibility for causing the war, on the other hand of responsi- 
bility for war crimes. This division of labor left to the first subcommission 
the entire labor of reporting upon the whole subject matter, which has later 
become the focus of so much historical controversy. 

The first subcommittee held four meetings. It spent all of its time in dis- 
cussing categories of war crimes. When the Serbian delegate introduced a 
memorandum on Austrian war guilt, James Brown Scott was reluctant to 
consider it in the first subcommittee, on the ground that the question of war 
responsibility properly belonged in the second subcommittee. When the 
same memorandum appeared in the meeting of the second subcommittee, it 
was shunted back to the first. The first subcommittee then left all its work 
to a drafting committee, of which the minutes are lacking, and even the 
full membership is in doubt. Mr. Massey of the British delegation and Mr. 
Politis of the Greek delegation, together with someone from the French dele- 
gation, constituted the subcommittee. Captain Masson (France) and Dr. 
Philipson (Great Britain) also helped with the work, and possibly Lieutenant- 
Colonel Biggar (Great Britain) was attached to the group. It was this draft- 
ing committee which drew up the part of the report of the subcommittee, 
which became the first section of the report of the Commission, and contained 
the official verdict of the Allies upon responsibility for the war. It made use 
of a French and a Serb memorandum, both of which are printed in this vol- 
ume. (The Serb memorandum is also available in Current History.) Its report 
was accepted by the subcommittee on March 5 and by the full Commission 
on March 12. Only three times was this report subjected to discussion or 
modification. On March 17, in the full Commission, Sir Ernest Pollock moved: 


That there be inserted in the General Report, among the conclusions brought in by 
the first sub-committee, the following declaration, which is nothing but the reproduction 
of passages borrowed from the ‘blue books’ and ‘yellow books’ or other official diplo- 
matic documents: 

Germany deliberately manoeuvred to nullify and render vain the numerous efforts and 
propositions intended to keep Austria from going to war without having first submitted her 
difference with Serbia to arbitration or an inquiry by some European conference or other, 
and Austria-Hungary associated herself with German policy. 


Somewhat modified in order to spread the condemnation more equally be- 
tween Austria and Germany, this paragraph became part of the conclusion 
of the Commission. 

In the meeting on March 24, Lansing obtained the suppression of a chapter 
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of the report which related to violations of French and Serbian territory be- 
fore the declarations of war, and secured a few detailed modifications in the 
chapter on war responsibility. He thought the footnote references should 
either be omitted or be made more numerous. Taking a cue from this sug- 
gestion, the Belgian delegate increased the number of footnote references in 
the paragraph relating to the violation of Belgian neutrality from a paltry 
eight to twenty-six, and expanded the text from two to five pages. 

On March 28 the Commission gave the finishing touches to its report. The 
last subject it discussed was the array of new footnotes in the chapter on the 
invasion of Belgium. The Belgian delegate had included an excerpt from 
Bethmann’s famous speech recognizing the illegality of the invasion. The 
excerpt was quoted from a secondary work, Miiller’s Das Volkerrecht im Welt- 
krieg. On behalf of the Araerican government, Scott took the position that 
such a citation should be made to a source “such as the Reichstagsanzeiger of 
the following day.”” Sir E'rnest Pollock took a contrary view: ‘‘For my part I 
accept the citation from Miiller in the name of the British delegation.”’ An 
international compromise was effected by including both citations in the final 
text of the report. On this almost comic level, the great French, British, and 
American jurists closed their investigation of the origins of the war. 


Rosert C. BINKLEY 
WESTERN ResEerRVE UNIVERSITY 





Ten years of world co-operation. Foreword by Sir Ertc Drummonp. 
Geneva: Secretariat of the League of Nations; Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1930. Pp. xi+467. $3.50. 


In his modest preface to this volume, Sir Eric Drummond refuses to de- 
scribe it as a history, an official document, or even as the raw material for a 
history, but defines it as “simply a record which may, I hope, prove useful to 
the student and a source of indication to the more advanced scholar and to 
the historian.”” The most captious critic would hardly dare deny the validity 
of this aspiration of the secretary-general. As a concise reference source, this 
volume is simply invaluable to any student of international affairs. A com- 
posite work, contributed by the various sections of the secretariat, the book 
necessarily lacks the unity of thought and style of a single author but suc- 
ceeds in giving a clear description of the multifarious activities of the League. 
Of its fourteen chapters, six are devoted to the League and international 
co-operation, four to the League and the prevention of war, two to the special 
tasks imposed upon the League by the peace treaties, one to the financial 
administration of the League, and a final, especially interesting, chapter to 
the League and public opinion. The registry of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice contributed the chapter on the work of the Court. 
Unfortunately, the International Labour Office did not contribute a descrip- 
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tion of its activities. In the appendixes have been included the Covenant, a 
short bibliography of the publications of the League of Nations, and an an- 
notated bibliography of the principal works on the League of Nations cata- 
logued in the secretariat library. The last-mentioned is not as complete as it 
should be, as it has omitted, for example, the annual volumes in the “Problems 
of peace” series and works by Gilbert Murray, L. P. Mair, and Roth Williams. 


The book is well printed but scantily indexed. 
Freperic H. Sowarp 
University or British COLUMBIA 





International migrations. Edited on behalf of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research by Water F. Witicox. Vol. I, Statistics. 
Compiled on behalf of the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
with introduction and notes by Imre Ferenczi. Vol. II, Interpre- 
tations. By a group of scholars in different countries. (““Publica- 
tions of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Incorporated,” 
Nos. 14, 18.) New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1929, 1931. Pp. 1,112, 715. $10.00+ $7.00. 


The Social Science Research Council in 1924 appointed a committee on the 
scientific aspects of human migration. This committee approved an initial 
project for a statistical study of international migration and intrusted its 
preparation to the National Bureau of Economic Research, which asked 
Walter F. Willcox to organize and direct the inquiry. It has fallen into two 
parts: first, the preparation, by Imre Ferenczi, of a volume containing in- 
ternational migration statistics from the beginning of the record in each 
country through 1924; and second, the preparation of a series of interpretative 
studies of migration statistics written by scholars in different countries. 

The organization of the first volume is rather confusing. The author states 
(p. 65): 

The present volume as a whole falls into two parts. Part II contains official statistics 
in the narrower sense, that is, in the main the statistics of international migrations dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. Part I includes the same material in a descriptive form 
with historical commentaries. 


The table of contents show the following subdivision: 


International Migration Statistics 
Introduction (pp. 53-66) 
General Introduction to the National Tables (pp. 67-71) 
General Introduction to the International Tables (pp. 72-77) 
General Introduction to the Historical Survey (pp. 78-80) 
Part I. Proletarian Mass Migration, 19th and 20th centuries 
Introduction (pp. 81-88) 
Intercontinental Emigration according to National Statistics (pp. 89-166) 
Migrations according to International Statistics (pp. 167-227) 
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Part II. Statistics of Migration 
International Tables (pp. 229-356) 
National Tables (pp. 357-1083) 


But the volume itself shows the following unintelligible subdivision: 
Part I. Introduction (pp. 53-227) 
(Introduction and General Introductions; see above) 
Part I. Proletarian Mass Migration, 19th and 20th Centuries 
Part II. International Tables (pp. 229-356) 
Part II. National Tables (pp. 357-1083) 


The “General Introduction to the Historical Survey” is intended to serve 
as a general introduction to the section “‘Proletarian Mass Migration, 19th 
and 20th Centuries,” the title of which is misleading since it covers all migra- 
tions during that period. This section gives a sketch of the intercontinental 
emigration from Europe, British India, China, and Japan according to na- 
tional statistics, and of intercontinental and continental migrations accord- 
ing to international statistics (migration to American countries, etc.). The 
survey is most instructive but should be used with caution. A statement such 
as “During the years 1820-1840, Germans migrated to Brazil, Argentina and 
Australia in larger numbers than to the United States” (p. 82) is certainly not 
justified by the statistical tables of this volume, and the author of the chapter 
“Migration across the Frontiers of Germany” (II, 333) estimates that in 
1820-40 the German immigration into the United States was ten times as 
large as the number of German overseas emigrants to all other countries com- 
bined. 

The following statement is not less objectionable: 

The number of emigrants from Great Britain between 1815 and 1924 was about 
19,000,000 . . .. Germany was next with about 6,000,000. 

While English emigration has continued up to the present time except for brief in- 
tervals to be the most extensive, German emigration in the second half of the nineteenth 
century was reduced to a minimum by the strengthening of the economic position of the 
country and the lack of German colonies [p. 85]. 


The number of 19,000,000 emigrants evidently refers to the British Isles 
(including Ireland), not to Great Britain alone, and still less to England alone. 
German emigration in each decade of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was higher than in any prior or in any later decade (see II, 353). Italian 
emigration in 1815-1924 was by about 60 per cent higher than German emi- 
gration. 

The tables are introduced by “General Notes,”’ but here again the reader 
should use some caution. The notes for the United States thus start as fol- 
lows (p. 374): 

The migration statistics are based on the provisions of the immigration acts. These 
require that the masters of arriving and departing vessels should deliver passenger lists 
to the collectors of customs. It is contended, however, that in the period before 1864 
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these lists were frequently prepared before the arrival of the vessel and did not allow for 
later events, such as deaths, which omissions are estimated at 50 per cent. 


Omissions might occur through the neglect of births but not through the 
disregard of deaths. According to the official statistics (see p. $77), the total 
number of alien passengers admitted from 1820 to 1863 was 5.4 millions. Does 
the author actually believe that the omissions amounted to possibly 50 per 
cent? If so, his views on the natural increase of the population in that period 
must widely differ from those expressed by Willcox in Volume II. 

These criticisms and others which lack of space prevents us from mention- 
ing refer, however, merely to details. The text including the notes is, on the 
whole, a most welcome supplement to the tables which constitute the bulk of 
this volume. The tables themselves are of permanent value and will have to 
be consulted by every student of the history of intercontinental migrations. 

The second volume contains a series of interpretative monographs, the 
most valuable of which, it seems to us, are those on Canada by Coats, France 
by Bunle, Ireland by Harkness, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden by Jensen, 
Germany by Burgdérfer, Russia by Ossinsky, and especially “International 
migration of the Jews” by Hersch, “Increase in the Population of the Earth 
and of the Continents Since 1650” by Willcox, and “Immigration into the 
United States” by Willcox. 

The aim of the Editor’s two chapters is first to measure, as well as present knowledge 
permits, the growth of the earth’s population during this great migratory epoch which 
is now, perhaps, drawing towards its close, and secondly to interpret the available sta- 
tistics regarding the greatest single current, that which has set toward the shores of the 
United States. 


The first chapter is supplemented by a valuable appendix “Previous Estimates 
of the World’s Population”; the second, by a most welcome “Critique of Offi- 
cial United States Immigration Statistics’”” by Marian Rubins Davis. 

The attempt of the National Bureau of Economic Research to provide the 
student of international migrations with the most important basic material 
and with helpful and suggestive interpretations has, on the whole, been suc- 
cessful. 


R. R. Kuczynsx1 


BrookinGs INSTITUTION 





The history of peace. A short account of the organised movements for 
international peace. By A. C. F. Brates, M.A., sometime Inglis 
student in the University of London. New York: Dial Press, 1931. 
Pp. viiit+355. $4.00. 

No one will deny that considerable progress has been made since 1815 to- 
ward realizing a juridical system of international relations and toward the 
development of a widespread peace consciousness. It is the purpose of Mr. 
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Beales in this well-documented and admirably written book to discover “how 
far the peacemongers of the nineteenth century were responsible for the 
change.” After an introductory chapter on the philosophical theory of war 
and peace, in which internationalism is distinguished from pacifism, and paci- 
fism itself is subjected to a thoughtful analysis, Mr. Beales reviews the evolu- 
tion of schemes for arbitration, the codification of international law, interna- 
tional organization, and disarmament. It is noteworthy that Mr. Beales 
agrees with other workers in the field in finding that “‘every single idea current 
today about peace and war was being preached by organized bodies over a 
century ago.” 

The history of organized pacifism and internationalism during the century 
which came to an end with the Great War is divided into three phases. The 
period between 1814 and 1867 was one of exposition culminating in a series of 
popular, international peace congresses, the chief stimulus, though not the 
only one, being religious and moral; the second period, 1867-89, saw the rise 
of a peace movement organically related to the earlier one, but primarily eco- 
nomic in character, and embracing the whole world; and the period from 1889 
to 1914 was one in which the theory and possibilities of peace were more and 
more explored by governments, while the peace movement itself once more 
concentrated on exposition and popular propaganda. The warnings which 
certain statesmen in the years prior to 1914 were uttering in regard to the 
dangers involved in the existing international chaos had been anticipated by 
a long succession of religious idealists, economists, sociologists, jurists, social- 
ists, parliamentarians, and congressmen. If the enemies of war lacked cohe- 
sion in their methods of attack, and thereby subjected their movement to 
hesitations and crises which weakened its effectiveness, their work was by 
no means a failure. At many points the peace movement stimulated gov- 
ernmental action, and it popularized and clarified every step made toward 
international security. What it contributed to the development of peace con- 
sciousness is difficult to measure, and Mr. Beales does not help us much with 
this vexing but important problem. 

The last two chapters, which deal with the disorganization of the peace 
movement during the Great War, and its fortunes since that time, are too 
brief to be anything like definitive. 

With some of the author’s judgments and interpretations the reviewer 
cannot agree: the significance of pan-Americanism seems to be overrated 
(pp. 253, 328); it is doubtful whether the American peace movement was 
really held together during the Civil War (p. 136); and the futility of defeatist 
or “stop-the-war” movements during war time is not convincingly demon- 
strated (pp. 98, 102, 246). One would not have had Mr. Beales omit anything 
he has included; yet one wishes that Bryan’s name might have appeared in 
the text; that the activities of the antimilitarists, led by Gustav Hervé, might 
have been mentioned; and especially that more attention might have been 
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given to the unorganized forces which promote and retard war and peace. 
Yet in view of the unexplored gaps in our knowledge of the field, which can 
be filled in only by many monographs, it is not likely that a better book on the 
whole peace movement could be written at the present time. This study 
marks great advance over its only real predecessor, the useful Handbuch der 
Friedensbewegung, by Alfred Fried (revised edition, 1911), and students of 
the history of pacifism and internationalism are certain to be, for a long time, 


greatly indebted to Mr. Beales. 
MERLE CurtI 


Smita CoLLEGE 





Jahresberichte fiir deutsche Geschichte. Edited by ALBERT BRACKMANN 
and Fritz Hartuna, with the collaboration of Dr. Vicror Lorwe. 
Fourth Year (1928). Leipzig: Koehler, 1930. Pp. xiv+700. Rm. 
36. 


The fourth issue of this valuable annual bibliography of German history 
has appeared at an even earlier date than its predecessors. This is to be com- 
mended, for the labor of the research student in finding his materials is there- 
by lessened. The major fault of the bibliography may, however, be the result 
of the speed with which it has been produced, namely, a lack of co-ordination 
between the strictly bibliographical and the descriptive and critical parts. 
Only too frequently one finds reviews of books and articles which are not 
mentioned in the bibliography. The editors, it is true, realize this fault, espe- 
cially in regard to the writings on territorial history; but they have not yet 
perfected the necessary alliance between the two chief divisions of their work. 
The holding-over of sections for printing in a succeeding volume is also to be 
deprecated, for here, again, cross-references between bibliography and re- 
views is made difficult. In spite of these defects, the editors and contributors 
again deserve praise for performing a service of incalculable value to the 
scholar. Two critical sections—the one on political theory, the other on the 


newspaper—appear for the first time. 
E. A. BELLer 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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“In the trenches one night near Vimy Ridge I heard a newcomer ask our veteran 
sergeant, ‘Where is the war—what is it?’ ”’ This book offers the answer afforded by one 
soldier's individual experience—a Canadian soldier who went through the last two 
years on the British front. He has written with a twofold end in view. First, “to reveal 
a side of the war that has not been given much attention, the psychic effect it had on 
its participants.”’ Next, “to give a balanced perspective,” in contrast to ‘“‘the deluge of 
books putrid with so-called realism.” His matter-of-fact narrative is decidedly convinc- 
ing, the more so as he keeps within the limit of what he actually felt and saw; it is per- 
haps too detailed; but the author recaptures something of the vividness of the impres- 
sions originally noted in a diary. 
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AP. 6: 
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sented English interests (with particular reference to the cotton trade) on the Golconda 
coast. There are other reports translated from the Dutch. 
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The Journal of Modern History is glad to herald the appear- 
ance of a new historical quarterly, the Pacific Historical Re- 
view, to be launched by the Pacific Coast Branch of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and devoted chiefly to the history of 
the Pacific area. The first issue is announced for March, 1932. 
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